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The Week. 
\| R. BLAINE, in his attack on Mr. Schurz, apropos of the Montana 
j lumber troubles, made a point of Mr. Schurz’s having been born 


NEW YORK, 


in Prussia, which is, he said, a much smaller country than Montana; 
the inference being that to deal properly With the lumber question 
the Secretary of the Interior should, if of foreign birth, have been 
born ina state at least as large as that in which the alleged depre- 
dations on Government property have been committed. There is 
other little peculiarity of Prussia which the Senator did not 
which has far more bearing on this case 
If the President of the Lower 
Landtag were convicted his own admiss ot 
ly ruled in favor of speculators, and called their at- 


one 
mention, but 
smallness of its superficial area. 
House of the 
having officially 

tention to it that they might pay him for it, and had denied all con- 
nection with a speculative scheme which was seeking legislation in 
the House over which he presided, and in which it afterwards turned 
out that he was largely involved, far 
Upper House, he would not only be expeiled from the army, 
the the legislature, but he would have to 
withdraw totally from publie life. More than this, he would be 
expelled from the parlors and dining-rooms of honorable men, and 
would be grateful for the undisturbed obscurity of a private station 
ina country village. Moreover, if the German Government, 
ing what we in this country know of Mr. Blaine’s career, he: 
to be born German soil, it would take 
to impose the event the territory of some weaker 
and he would probably come into the world a Belgian, or Dane, 
Dutchman. Let add, finally, that while nom: ‘an 
determine the place of his birth, it is every man’s duty to see that 
Mr. 
Schurz has discharged, while Mr. Blaine has grossly neglected it. 
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from being promoted to the 


or civil service, or 


know- 
ird he 
means 


was about on 


on power, 


or US 
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his life reflects credit on it; and this duty, it seems to us, 


The Maine Senator had hardly finished his lumber speech 
when he was assailed by Dr. Woolsey, of New Haven, who showed 
in a short letter to the Tribune, by the citation of several 
authorities, that international arbitrators sit under the doctrines of 
the Roman law, and that the rule is well settled that, in the absence 
of any stipulation to the contrary, a majority shall decide. It 


pears, too, that the choice of M. Delfosse was concurred in by our 


ap- 


Government with strong official expressions of gratification and es- 
teem, so that Mr. Blaine’s attack on him was apparently made with- 
out obtaining proper information as to the facts; or, in other words, 
was both ignorant and wanton. Indeed, the last week seems to 
have been the worst in the Senator's recent blundering career. His 
course since he left the Speaker’s chair has been that of a smart but ill- 
bred boy, with a smattering of some kinds of knowledge and a de- 
termination to attract notice somehow. Tono serious subject of legis- 
lation does either he or the class of Senators to which he belongs seem 
to give any care or attention. All their powers, such as they are, 
seem now absorbed in getting up little “ hits” and ** digs” at the Ad- 
ministration, and they hold their sides as they laugh over each other's 
little jokes, like that wonderful one of Mr. Blaine’s in which he 
showed that certain Montana petitioners evidently thought, from the 
form of their address, the Secretary of the Interior a greater power 
than the House or Senate. 





Mr. Evarts has sent a circular to American representatives abroad 
directing them to call the attention of the governments to which 
they are aceredited to the passage of the Silver Act, and to invite 
them to the Conference which that Act proposes ‘for tl 
of adopting a common ratio between gold and silver,” so as 


1e purpose 


“to 


} 


ation. 


establish internationally the use 


fixity of relative value between those metals the Co to 
take place whenever any three of the gove 1 { ed 
agree to the same. He informs our ministers likewise that) the 
President, having expressed in his annual message to Co cst] 
opinion in favor of Maintaining silver one of two vio 
metals which furnish the coinage of the wor nel ke yto as 
full a measure as possible the volume of t ) 

our intrinsic money,” and the Silver Act **] 

great majorities of both Houses,” * the poli 
support of bi-metallic money may be considered dl i” as 
says also that ‘the position of this country commie * vives 
it a paramount interest inthe proper adjustment of t 

metals as ** the intrinsic and universal money « Wi 
do not well know what Mr. Evarts means b 

but we must point out to him and to the ministers who to 
present this scheme to foreign governments that his of thy 
policy of this country, as expressed by the Silver Act, is not tly 
accurate. The bill does not provide for the cireulat of the two 
metals side by side in this country or anything | 
only be done by so fixing, and from time to t refining, the rel 
value of gold and silver coins, that one shall be as attractive as the 
other as legal tender; or, in other words, that it shall not be more 
profitable to export the one than the other. The Silver Bill does 
nothing of the kind. It makes or leaves oO 

cent. more Valuable than silver, and ike vi fi 
all amounts, so that when silver gets fully into circulation gold 
disappear, under Gresham's Law, and silv OX our only ‘in 
trinsic money,” unless there is a consid n . 
This is not a matter of speculation, it is a matter of faet: and we 


trust Mr. Welsh, Mr. Taylor, and General Noyes, at least, will not 


hout mastering the subje 


act on Mr. Evarts’s instructions with 


themselves and being prepared tor the answer which they | pro- 
bably receive from English, German, and Frene] 

The thing for them to say—if We may venture to make the sug- 
cestion—is that the recent legislation, by its restrictions on the coining 


question which 


power of the Treasury, will practically leave U 


metal is to serve as the currency of the United s s, open for two 
years or thereabouts; that alter that, unk oth vernm ents 
join us in the adoption of a double standai e shall be thrown 
back on a single standard of silver, and that it is for their advantage 
as well as ours to join us while we still have v gold, or tl eans 
of getting any, in taking measures to Insure the joint cir tion of 
the two metals in so far as careful international rating can do it. 
We do not say that an appeal of this Kind will be successful, but we 
do say that it is the only statement we can make wh | convinee 


foreign financiers that we understand the probl 


The importations of United States bonds from Europe continue on 
a large seale. These, together with the importation of £400,000 
silver bullion, advanced the rates for Ills on London from 4.85 to 
1.27 for sixty-day and from 4.87 to 4.89 for demand drafts. The 
specie-shipping point is about 4.893, so that it may be said that the 


poin 
Silver Bill has reversed the exchanges within twenty day 
tent of the reversal being from the point at which gold could be im- 
ported to nearly that at which it could be exported. The £400,000 
on account of a Treasury opera- 


s, the ex- 


bills bought to pay for silver were 


tion; the Secretary found silver to be cheaper in London than in 
sinee the financial magnates of the Pacific 


91) 
an 


y part of this country, 






coast would have it so. The gold market is still weighed down with 
and with no demand for it 


kes from $2,000,000 to $2,500,060 per 


an enormous stock—about §40,000,000 
except lor cusioms, } 


At the Stock Exchange there was a strong market for specu- 


Weer. 


| lative shares, in consequence of the prevailing opinion that Congress 


i 








l of lation. ‘The gold value of the “ paper 

=0.9°76. The bullion value of 

( 913 and 92 cents gold. These dollars 

re the week and ruled at about par 

e, th 1] continue to do until there is an 

of them; then they will begin to sink to their bul- 

i eal er-men have already begun to perceive the inherent 


ind fraud of the present Silver Act and the mockery of 


mmoney Which it offers. The House Committee on Banking 


| ecordimgly reported in favor of legislation compelling the 


| to] e certificates at pal against the deposit of silver 
on, like the gold certificates now issued. This would get 
lL aut one blow of the restrictions on the injection of silver 


circulation created by the limitations which the <Aet 


places on the coining powers of the ‘Treasury, 


how in operation 

nd also of any limitation imposed by the temporary searcity 
of mint It is true that the Committee do not propose to make 
the certificates a legal tender for anything but Government dues, but 
they would nevertheless constitute a working addition to the cireu- 


n, and would furnish a market to the silver dealers in which 
they would be able to share in the profit now made by the Govern- 
nent on the coinage. It more and more, in faet, as if ** the 
money power” had got the better of “the people” in this last bit 
of legislation also. We would 
issue of certificates a final and complete measure of relief, that the 
should be issue them, bullion or no 
amount say of $10 a head of population, or 
$400,000,000 in all, and divided on that basis among members of 
Congress for distribution in their respective States and Territories, 
In no other way that 


look ‘ 
suggest, as a means of making the 
compelled to 


(rovernment 


bullion, to the 


to all adult citizens not lunatics or convicts. 
we know of can the poor man get his share of the national money, 
or the money be applied on the very axle of “the wheels ef in- 


lustry.” 


The Senate listened on Wednesday week to Mr. Blaine’s tirade 
against Prussia, and passed the Military Academy bill; on Monday 
it passed the Fortifications Bill, and confirmed without debate Mr. 
\. W. Beard as Simmons’s successor in the Boston Custom-house ; 
on ‘Tuesday it granted the Woodruff speculation an American 
On the same day Mr. Blaine received still further en- 
lightenment as to the law and the usage in regard to Government 
timber. Mr. Hoar showed him that it was not in charge of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Ingalls that the Land Office had 
charged stumpage to settlers in Is64. On Wednesday week the 
House passed the Consular Appropriations Bill, and the Bennett 
American Register Bill; on Thursday, by 118 to 116, the bill to 
extend the time for the payment of the tax on whiskey in bond; 
and on Saturday it struck out the enacting clause of the bill in the 
interest of the ante-bellum mail-contractors at the South. The bill 


register. 


has since been reintroduced in a new form. 


The Committee of Ways and Means finished the revision of Mr. 
Wood’s ‘Tariff Bill last week, and, it is said, are now applying the 
last touches, intending to report the amended bill to the House 
hetore the end of this week. The amendments agreed upon have 
been from time to time reported by the daily papers, but in so frag- 
mentary and loose a manner that we deem it quite unsafe to ven- 
ture upon a review in detail before the final text of the bill has been 
In the meantime there seems to be good ground for as- 


published. 
uming that the original bi has been purged of its grossest imper- 
fections and many of the important articles now 
free, Which the original bill proposed to render dutiable, appear to 


inconsistencies ; 


have been dropped and thereby restored to the free list, and the 
numerous changes that have been made in the rates of duties in 
st Cases appear to have been adopted after fairly weighing the 
formation given and the objections made to the Committee. We 
venture to say that the bill in its new shape will prove much 


more acceptable than the original draft, and will generally be con- 
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sidered a decided improvement on the present tariff. We donot be- 
lieve that a detailed discussion in the House can improve it, and our 
Representatives will confer a boon on the mercantile community by 


’ ] ‘ inoth ‘1] ) ‘ in) ‘ wats j } . 
promptly passing the bill and so making a speedy end to the existing 
uncertainty. 


The final returns from the New Hampshire election last week 
show that Governor Prescott, the successful candidate of the Re- 
publicans, received about 1,000 majority against nearly 4,000 the 
year before, when, however, the total vote was larger by some 
16,000. 
Republican party in the State and out of it. 
pointed out that Governor Prescott “ believes in President Hayes,’ 


The result seems to have encouraged both wings of the 
On the one hand it is 
that he was nominated by a convention which endorsed Hayes’s 
‘ policy,” and threw cold water not unmixed with contempt on W. 
E. Chandler, and that the 
were also conspicuous supporters of the Administration. 
other hand it is asserted that “the State 
Stalwart Republicans, and to them alone the credit for the victory is 


active managers of the canvass 
On the 
has been saved by the 


most 


due”; that “in every town where there has been a strong Ilayes 
element there have been large Republican losses”; and that the 
author of the famous definition of Chandler as ‘a political tramp” 
was defeated in caucus, and more miserably still at the polls, in Exe- 
ter, where he stood (rather than ran) as an independent candidate 
for representative to the Legislature. Chandler himself appears to 
have voted the regular ticket, and alone knows whence he 
his reward for his brutum julmen against a renegade President. 
This is the last of the spring elections in New Hampshire, which 
yields at length to the prevailing November usage. 


expects 





The discharge of Anderson by the Louisiana Supreme Court 
must make a good many Northern publicists feel rather foolish, and 
must make the President feel very glad that he did not write that 
remarkable letter to the Attorney-General which they thought he 
ought to write, or that he did not publish it if it was written. 
The Court has quashed the conviction on the ground that the 
“consolidated returns” in which Anderson was alleged to have 
committed the forgery are not a “ public record” within the mean- 


ing of the statute, and that the Returning Board might have 
played tricks with them without affecting the general result. The 


“packing of the jury,” on which our “stalwart” press relied so 
much, the Court says did not take place, and the trial, on informa- 
tion filed by the District Attorney, which came near causing several 


| editors to take up arms on account of its monstrosity, it pronounces 


a regular and usual proceeding. But it did not consider the letter 
written by two of the ‘visiting statesmen” during the trial, and 
which seems to have got into the record, a regular or usual or re- 
spectable document, and expressed some proper contempt for it. 
We hope, however. the President did not say, as reported, on hear- 
ing of the decision, that the conduct of the Court had been 


| “patriotic.” If patriotism, or any other noble passion except a 


desire to administer the law as it stands, had anything to do with 
the decision, the Court is afflicted with the complaint which has 
made the Returning Board so notorious and offensive. We hope 
the President will now at least remove these two men—Anderson 
and Wells—from office. They are closely connected in the public 
mind with seandalous abuses; their character in the community in 
which they live is, apart from politics altogether, very bad, and 
their retention as 
irritation. 





There is another new charter for this city before the Legisla- 
ture, this one being known as “the Daly Charter.” It contains 
many admirable provisions—as the new ones always do—and is the 
thirty-ninth which has been submitted to the Legislature within 
the last thirty years. The calm and even hopeful enjoyment with 
which each one, as it has come forward, is discussed by the daily 
press is a pleasing spectacle in this busy and utilitarian age. What 
is most curious about this is that it would appear that what ‘the 
people ” like in the way of city government is the discussion and 


Federal employees is a standing source of 


™ 


ee 
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adoption by the Legislature of a charter 
while even the submission to their vote of a plan which provides a 
permanent charter would fill them with rage, and ruin everybody 
connected with it. Not only would they vete down such a thing, but 
thev would never forgive anybody who asked them to look at it. As 
an illu stration of the way the city is now governed, and one whieh 
Christian people everywhere will understand without any special 
knowledge of our municipal affairs, let us say that the city prison, the 
‘Vombs, is one of the most important of the municipal institutions, and 
makes as large demands as any of them on whatever civilization and 
humanity New York possesses. Its Warden ought to be one of our best 
citizens as regards skill and experience in the particular field of 
prison management, and as regards standing and character in the 
community. Well, the last Warden, who has just died, was simply 
an active, able-bodied ward politician, reaching his position through 
the usual experiences of the fire-company and the liquor-store caucus, 
and was famed mainly for his intimate aequaintance in a social 
way with the criminal population of the Sixth Ward. The person 
who is now most likely, it is said, to succeed him is Mr. Reese, a 
brass-finisher by trade, and an old volunteer fireman, who has been 
ever since the war a clerk in the Finance Department, then a 
deputy-sheriff under Brennan, and always an active 
politician, “* with much influence in the Sixth Ward.” 


Democratic 


Governor Robinson, in his veto of the chapters of the new Code 
just passed by the Legislature, brings forward several strong reasons 
why the whole scheme should be given up and the old Code re- 
It seems, in the first place, that the 
Commissioners, instead of confining themselves to the work they 
were originally authorized to undertake, that of revising and con- 
solidating the statutes, have set about an entire “ upheaval” of an 
established system of legal procedure. In the second place, although 
‘“ hundreds of amendments” to the Code as introduced by the Com- 
missioners have already been found necessary to save the bill from 
“utter condemnation,” the petitions in its favor admit the necessity 
of still further amendments. Many provisions show great haste or 
izgnoranee, and threaten the public with serious dangers if adopted. 
For instance, under the sections relating to arrest, it would appear that 
anybody is liable to arrest who has committed “an actionable act 
whereby the estate of another is lessened.” The bill gives general 
equity powers to surrogates, a class of judges, as the governor points 
out, not usually chosen with great care nor possessing high qualitica- 
tions. The chapter on summary proceedings to recover possession 
of lands (in use every day by landlords) “ substantially destroys ” 
that process altogether. The clauses embodying the “ Civil Dam- 
ages Act,” which gives a remedy for injuries caused by the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, enlarge the scope of the law so as to give an 
action for the breach of a contract caused by the sale of liquor—a 
principle never heard of before, and impossible to apply in practice. 
By the sections relating to practice in surrogates’ courts an allow- 
ance of five per cent. may in any contested case be made by the 
surrogate, at his discretion; e. g., Mr. Calvin may in the Vander- 
bilt will case divide $3,000,000 at his pleasure among the parties to 
the suit. From the foregoing it will be seen that the bill, while 
professing to be a mere revision of existing statutes, changes the 
body of the law itself, to what extent no one knows; and finally, not 
content with all this, the Commissioners have in a multitude of cases 
changed the existing language of the statutes, settled by repeated 
judicial construction, where no change in the purport of the law is 
intended. To cap the climax, the bill was passed by the Legislature 
without being read. 


enacted as it stood before. 





The Rey. John Jasper, of the Zion Colored Baptist Church, in 
Richmond, Va., the largest colored church in the city, proved on 
Sunday last out of the Bible that the sun moved and the earth 
stood still. One of his strongest corroborative arguments was that 
if the earth turned round, as the astronomers said it did, * the ocean 
would be spilled over the land.” He warned his people sclemnly 
against the philosophers, and that he carried convietion was shown 


' 


ation. [ods 


bv the fact that When at the close ih Wled on those ho ‘ P 
that the sun moved reund the earth to hold up their right 

every hand in the chureh was raised. It is impossible net to re 
this, in the light of reeent eve is part of t , P 
how spreading over the country to give the poor and 
chance in the solution of the leading problems of the day. A good 


many branches of Knowledge have been Kept until now 


of persons who have had leisure enough and money enough to study 
them, until the arrogance of this class has become intolerable 1 
people are, however, going to take the astronomy question into thy 
own hands, as they have taken the money question, and the word 
of the honest, God-fearing laborer, no matter of what color, w 


soon go as far about the motions of the planets as tl 
i 


astronomer in With 


ments, Which never would have existed but for the toil of U 


} 
lis ft 


his luxurious observatory 


dustrious mechanie. 
maintenance of him and his paraphernalia which could 


A good deal of public money goes now to tl 


spent in beautifying or cheering humble homes 


Fortune seems to be steadily favoring the new regime in F1 
The bill regulating the state of siege has passed the S h 
but triding moditieation by a majority of 158 to LOO. No ex 
officer can now proclaim martial law in any part of France ex 
in case of invasion and in the actual presence of the e: 
must promptly seek the sanction of the legislature ey 
One of the greatest terrors of the late crisis is thus removed. This 
happy adhesion of the majority of the Senate to the Min h 
been brought about by the secession of twenty S 1 thre 
group of thirty-three Known as Constitution ds who 


during the late erisis acted with the Levitit 
partists up to the moment 
to talk of another dissolution. 
sanction anything of the kind which, it is now known, finally pr 


when 


It was their positive refusal to 


pared the Marshal for surrender. Since the downfall of the Br 
Fourtou Ministry they have been becoming more and more doubtful 
about the propriety of continuing in the old allianee, and = these 
doubts have been strengthened by their increasing satisfaction with 
the Dufaure Ministry; so a fortnight ago twenty of them abandoned 
the Legitimist and Bonapartist Right, and declared*that they would 
vote hereafter “according to the inspiration of their conscience 
and their patriotism.” This gives the Ministry a good working 
majority in both Houses. Another piece of good luck for M. 
Dutaure is to be found in the fact that at fifteen new elections, 
ordered in districts where the Conservative candidates have been 
unseated for bribery and intimidation, the Republicans have « 
ried all but four seats. 

The news from Turkey has as vet nothing decisive in it. But 
tussia is evidently not going to leave anything to luck, and has been 


pushing troops round Constantinople to the Bosphorus, which she 
may now be said to hold firmly, having reached at least the neighbor- 
hood of Buyukdere with a considerable force, where she has a tor- 
pedo flotilla, on which, however, she denies there are any 
but there can hardly be much doubt that there is a supply of them 
not very far off. As the Turkish water-batteries are open on the land 


torpedoes . 


side she ean, of course, occupy them whenever she 
indeed may be said to have secured the Black Sea 

the entrance of the British tleet, which, on the other hand, has been 
heavily reinforced. Negotiations are still going on as to what 
Russia will submit to the Congress. The reports about these are 
very confused, but the fact seems to be that Russia offers to read 
the treaty to the Congress, and then to debate which articles are of 
European interest and which not, and with this Austria and Ger- 
many are disposed to be content. England, on the other hand, 
insists that Russia shall bind herself before going into the Congress 


pleases, and 
against 


to submit the entire treaty to the Powers for their sanction and re- 


Vision 3 


and the taik even of the London Times on this point is war- 


like. It is more than likely that if England fights for this she will 
fiorhe } 1¢ WW; 
Pees 831 Loo tiiles 
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LTOR MATTHEWS’s PACIFIC-RATLROAD BILL. 
t out th principal of on fo ft bill 
Matthews from the Senate econ 
to create a sinking fund for the liquidation of the Govern- 
Ivaneed to the Union and Central Pacitie Railroad 

To that it proposes to enact a law now to meet 

oecurring a long time henee, and that it extends for a 
wer period of twenty-five years a subsidy which does not come 
till about the vear 1900. In other words, the Dill projects itself 
L period of forty-five vears, and in sueh a manner that, onee 
ed, Congre cannot again resume control of the matter ex- 
ithe event that the railroad companies fail to comply with 
n Phis is a violent and wide departure from the spirit of 
previous Pacitie-Railroad legislation, every step of which has been 
ruarded by reservations of absolute control on the part of Congress, 
the wisdom of which eannoet be gainsaid. Whether without these 
reservations Congress would have such control may be a debatable 
question. That such control is now held was conclusively shown by 


Senator Davis, of Iinois, in his brief and lucid speech on the 2th 
The drift of Senator Matthews’s bill, and still more that of his 
that it isa desirable thing that the Government 
should cease to be the master of these corporations and should de- 
scend to an equality with them in all future relations, provided they 
tO Li 
and to charge no higher rates to the Government than to 
private parties, and to make the contributions to the sinking fund 
stipulated in the bill. Upon these slender considerations the bill 
proposes that the United States shall abdicate its present attitude 
towards these 


reien, and beeome merely the John Doe or Richard Roe of future 


Inst 


Spee hh, implies 


continu ve the Government a preference in the way of trans- 


portation, 


companies, Which is none other than that of a sove- 


lawsuits. 

this is not all. The bill provides that the payments men- 
tioned shall be in lieu of all payments now required from these com- 
That is, it makes a very 
considerable change in the relations which have existed between the 
Government and the companies since the year 1862.) The payments 
required to be made (not for sinking-fund purposes but for 
actual reimbursement) are five per cent. of the net earnings and 
one half of the Government transportation account, amounting at 
the present time to $666,000 per annum for the Union Pacific and 
$500,000 per annum for the Central Pacilie. This sum of $1,166,000 
per annum the bill proposes to release to the companies by turn- 
ing it into a sinking fund, and allowing them six per cent. interest 
upon it compounded semi-annually. The inexpedieney of radically 
changing the terms and mode of payment after they have been in 
operation more than fifteen years—that is, more than half the life- 
of the ought to be apparent to any lawyer. No 
‘should be made except upon the gravest consideration ; yet 


1, 
aru 


panies on account of the subsidy bonds. 


how 


time subsidy 
ehang 
the only one which appears upon the face of the bill is that the com- 
panies are thereby released from very considerable payments which 
they are required to make under existing laws, pari passu with the 
disbursements from the Treasury of interest on the subsidy bends. 
The publie are not disposed to deal harshly with these com- 
panies. Notwithstanding 
among which may be recalled the Crédit-Mobilier transactions, the 
refusal of the companies to pay the 5 per cent. quota of their net 
earnings, and the evil spectacle they present with their crowd of 
lobbyists every year in Washington, there seems to be no disposition 
anywhere to take vengeance upon them or to subjeet them to any 
But we question whether public opinion will sanction any 
ure Which extends the present subsidy beyond its maturity. It 
is difficult to see upon what graund opposition to railroad subsidies 
in general could be based if a subsidy to two wealthy corpora- 
tions having twenty years to run were now extended twenty-five 
vears longer, or one After the existing subsidy comes 
due, any extension of it is a new subsidy, the same as the subsidy 
now asked by the Texas Pacitic Company. The voice of the country 
but what better claim has the op- 


some very considerable provocations, 


injustice. 


shied 


even year. 


distinctly against this subsidy ; 
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ation. 


posing corporation, the Central Pacifie Railway Company of Calitor- 
nia, to a subsidy commencing in the vear 1909 and running to 1925? 
Many bills to aecomplish this end have been before Congress at 
Various times, but none has been so objectionable in this regard es 


that of Senator Matthews. The Gordon Bill in the last Congress, 
Which the railroad lobbyists used every exertion to pass, granted an 
extension of only ten or twelve years, and it was understood they 
Under the Gordon Bill, it is 
true, they received the benefit of compound interest during the ex- 
tended time, while under the Matthews Bill they receive it only till 
the year 1900. Under the Matthews Bill, however, they are to re- 
ecive compound interest till the year 1900 on payments which they 
are required to make now, by virtue of the Act of 1862; 
this concession we can see no defence whatever. 


were willing to compromise on seven. 


and for 


The rational method of dealing with this subject is to leave ex- 
isting laws as they are, and to require the companies to set apart a 
portion of their earnings each year to ensure the ultimate payment 
This the companies will consent to do, unless they 
intend to cheat; and if they intend to cheat they should be dealt 
with as other cheats are dealt with. ‘To leave existing laws as they 
are is to leave the 5 per cent. clause, the Government. transporta- 
tion clause, and the clause relating to the maturity of the subsidy 
undisturbed. What it may be wise to do when the subsidy matures 
the present generation cannot know, and it is only a very presump- 
tuous person who will undertake to legislate for so remote an even- 
tuality. We may fairly suppose that our children will be able to 
extend these subsidies when the time comes, if extension is desirable. 
All we can properly do is to take such measures that the mortgaged 
property shall continue to be worth the debt, that the earnings shall 
not be wasted, that the roads shall not go to ruin, and that the 
security shall not be impaired. These principles are embodied in 
the bill of the Senate Judiciary Committee with great care, and, we 
may add, with great moderation. The Matthews bill, reported by the 
Railroad Committee, is a subsequent conception apparently hostile 
to the Judiciary Committee’s bill, and evidently satisfactory to the 
two railroad corporations concerned, because it is not to take effect 
at all without their written consent. Consequently, the public may 
look for an animated and perhaps angry controversy in the Senate, 
for it is seldom that so much money as these bills involve comes into 
dispute without leading to exhibitions of bad temper. Under the 
circumstances we can only consider the Matthews bill as the rail- 
road companies’ bill, not meaning that it is exactly the kind of bill 
they would draw if the matter were left wholly to them, but that as 
between the two bills pending this is the one they will exert them- 
selves to pass. A strong presumption exists therefore that it is not 
favorable to the Government, and this presumption is fully war- 
ranted by an examination of the text. 


of the subsidy. 


THE POSITION OF AUSTRIA IN THE EASTERN CRISIS. 
MY HE European news appears to indicate that Austria is placed, if 
| possible, in a position of greater difficulty by the Turco-Russian 
Treaty than England herself, and that this difficulty has been consi- 
derably aggravated by Prince Bismarck’s late speech. The Treaty is 
objectionable to Austria on various grounds. She dislikes the retro- 
cession of the piece of Bessarabia to Russia, as giving her, in combina- 
tion with the creation of the Bulgarian Principality, the control of 
the Lower Danube. Then, the new Principality bids fair to be a 
close dependence of Russia. It is already in the hands of a Russian 
administrator, and is being organized on the Russian plan. The 
newly-appointed officials are Bulgarians who have been educated in 
Russia. The new native army or militia is to be officered largely, if 
not wholly, by Russians, and the Russian troops are to remain in 
occupation for six months at least. The enlargement of Servia, too, 
is not welcome, as strengthening another Slavie principality which 
will be largely under Russian influence. Finally, the proposal to give 
Montenegro the port of Antivari is looked on as simply another way 
of providing Russia with a naval station on the Adriatic. 

In considering the best mode of dealing with these difficulties, 
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Count Andrassy finds himself met by the fact that the Slavs of the 
Empire are quite ready to have him plunge into the fray and take 
erervthing Slavie that Russia is willing to let him have. The Mag 
vars, on the other hand, would fain have him join England in d 
priving Russia of her conquests, while the Germans would like him 
to imitate the waiting policy of the German Empire. It was natural 
that under these cireumstances Prince Bismarck’s speech should 
have been looked for with considerable anxiety at Vienna. That it 
should have been expected to contain some words of comfort for 
ustria was inevitable, in view of the Chancellor's explicit declara- 
tion at the close of 1275 that Austria’s interests were those of Ger- 
many, and that “if war shouid arise out of the Turkish complications 
German neutrality would cease if Austria were to be involved or 
vitally wounded in the struggle,” in which ease ‘Germany would 
intervene to preserve the existence of the Hapsburg Empire in its 
present shape and extent”; for “the unimpaired existence of the 
Austrian Empire was indispensable for the seeurity of Germany.” 
He wound up by saying that ‘were the Eastern question to kindle 
a war between Austria and Russia, whatever the issue of the cam- 
paign, Austria might count on their [our] arms for the preservation 
of her integrity.” 
municated formally to the Austrian and Hungarian parliaments the 
belief of the Ministry that Austrian interests were vitally menaced 
by the Turco-Russian Treaty, which would be treated by Austria as 
null and void unless approved by the Powers in Congress. On the 


Count Andrassy, on the 19th of February, com- 


same day, however, Prince Bismarck made his speech to the Ger- 
man Parliament, of which we have already given a summary, in 
which he said, with the utmost frankness, that the Treaty was not, 
and was not likely in any way to become, a German affiir, and that 
at all events if there was to be a fight over it Germany would keep 
out of it. Curiously enough, this was accompanied or followed by 
numerous courteous articles in the semi-official or * inspired ” press, 
advising Austria to enter on her great mission of civilizing the 
semi-barbarous peoples of Eastern Europe. 

Bismarck’s oratory is so novel, and at the same time so pregnant, 
that the analysis and interpretation of it have become a sort of 
specialty among Continental politicians, and may almost be said to 
have produced a school of commentators. Its ruggedness and 
directness, and almost savage indiflerence to the old conrenances, 
have given his speeches somewhat the air of a pugilist’s practice with 
the clubs; so that most people crowd to listen to him more for the 
sake of seeing the play of the great muscles under the silken skin 
than in the expectation of learning anything. The one thing he 
makes plain is that he is looking after German interests, and that 
Germany neither fears nor has any reason to fear anybody. But 
a good many crities are of opinion that by observing him closely, 
year by year, a fair estimate of his foreign policy may be got at, 
and the deduction that these experts now draw from the apparent 
contradiction between his language in 1875 and his recent declara 
tions is that he does not look for any trouble between Austria and 

tussia—that is, he knows that one or the other, and probably Rus- 
sia, will yield whatever Austria requires, and that therefore there is 
no need to declare himself on either side, or mar that cordial 
understanding which he says still exists between the three Empe- 
rors ; and his reticence counts for more than Andrassy’s outspoken- 
ness. His phrase, ‘‘ beati possidentes,” applied to Russia, excited a 
good deal of alarm in England, as it looked as if he had been read- 
ing the Bible in the Vulgate in his retirement at Varzin, many peo- 
ple supposing the phrase to have been extracted from some obscure 
portion of the Hebrew Scriptures, and used cynically to express his 
heartfelt sympathy with the strong man who has got what he wants 
and means to keep it. It turns out, however, to be merely a phrase 
from Heineecius, the German law-student’s Blackstone, and is but a 
terse rendering of our phrase that ** possession is nine points of the 
law.” 

There is, in fact, no reason as yet to abandon the theory which 
we reproduced in these columns at an early period in the war, that 
he expects to use the present crisis in making Austria a more 
distinctly Slavie power than she is now. Russian demands at 
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the Conference will probably be supported sufticient 

cile Austria to the ilea ot eking co . B 
ia and Herzegov t! | ' 
off by the ervening 13 

quite shadowy, and which t in ore 

into Austrian hands. Already there are omine 

of the Bosnian beys, or great Mussulman land-holders, fo 

pose of seeking annexation to Austria. It led, by wav of 
ing the scheme seem more feasible, that as the it] 

of Slavie blood, and only became Mussulm 


Turkish conquest to save their estates, and | 


fanatical in their devotion to the Prophet, th ht 


the ravahs, they would have no great d 


the faith of their aneestors. This pl 
attractive by the fact, which is generally per , \ 
constitution Is not equal to the strain of 


through which she is now passing, and its wi 
still more markedly in war than in peac Phe Ay 
when it has had a united government at its b 


beginning of the century the most unfortunat 


ery and discipline, in Europe. A> very competent. « > Ml 
Adams, an Englishman, who served for manv vears 
Austrian tlag, and was afterwards Profess tM vil 


the Statf College in England, explains in his 


valuable work, ‘Great Campaigns in’ Europe,’ the « 


weakness, and they are causes which ino a eontliet with R 
must tell more seriously than ever betore. Ih 

the heterogencous ¢character of t m rial which fills t 
ranks; the absence of national spirit: want of 


independence, and the ditticulties of lan 
soldier from his officers. 
trian army in defeat he attributes to the high 
esprit de corps of the regimental officers.” The troops, he says, \ 
greatly in quality, however, the best being recruited in 
German provinees. All these defects would probably come out 
strongly in a contest with Russia than with ot] pare l 
only portion of the population which would enter into 
would be the Magvars and Poles, who are but a handtul. The Bo 


hemians, Croats, and other Slavs would display either their old 


indifference or positive hostility to the struggle, which, in ease of 
victory, must, too, in any case, result in annexat m the side of 
Turkey, or else the assumption by Austria of the task Russia now 
has on her hands, and which, it must be remembered, w b 
equivalent to annexation; for Turkey cannot be restored. Though 
last not least, the peace has given Russia ports on the Black 
or, in other words, a secure maritime base, which takes away from 
Austria the power, which durin ev le her so ft le, 
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TWO LONDON PLAYS. 


Lon March 2, 1878 
” is not often that an Englishman can honestly praise a dramatic per- 
formance given by English actors and actresses. The lius of the 
country is unfavorable to the stage. ) f Shaksp ind 
of Sheridan can no longer compose, and thi intrymen and country- 


women of Garrick and of Mrs. Siddons nno longer act. We have no 
first-rate performer in any of the departments the mimetic art in 
Britain. The delineation of tragedy died with Macready. Comedy, now 


that Alfred Wigan has retired, has no worthy representative. In opera 


we have never su “ded, n even reached id order of art. 
Farce and burlesque have many votaries and some successes ; but the 
suecesses have owed their reputation rather to their phy ical than their 
intellectual qualities. And, after all, it is a poor « uuniry, dramatically 
Ss} king, t ! s to f mia its greatest modern dra- 
! Lien s. Ve is V l’rance, Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, have all in recent years produced great performers in some de- 
partment of thisart. England has produced none. In the other arts—in 


painting, in poetry, in music, in tion—we have fairly held our own. 
Sut we have not done this in acting. And while we have fallen away in 


this department we have not made up for it by our compositions far the 
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' r of performing seems to have deserted us, so the 
| iwihing worthy of being performed has gone also. 
\ { | ting is the cause of the indifferent writing, or 

f tl ing, is a nice question, The mystery 

! in t Cu easy to unravel. The fact 

' ery little original talent in the way of 
; | n the way of writing We go to France for 
plays, and the most original actor we have had for a long 

time is Mer, Jefferson, an American, Some people explain away our 
t in this respect by throwing the obloquy on the theatrical 
managers. They take no pains. All they want is something that will 
the taste—not a sensitive or highly-trained taste—of the English 
public, and fill the houses, and have a run of many nights. There is one 
piece at the present time that has had an uninterrupted run of more than 
one thousand nights, or some three years and a half. It is a silly, vul- 
gar piece, With little humor, and it is indifferently acted. But it has hit 
the mark, and solid tradesmen and their giggling daughters go night 
ifter night to sce the representation of one of their own class aping the 


of a man of a different social class, and night after night 
the 


airs and ways 


they appear to enjoy the wretched man’s discomfiture. In this case 


manager has achieved a success, But this is an accident. <As a rule 
th potentates do not go about their business in a business-like way. 
They do not engage a playwright to produce a play some twi Ive months 
hence, which shall be carefully and frequently rehearsed and appropri- 


ately put upon the stage. They suddenly find their audiences diminish- 


ing, and it dawns upon them that they want something new. They 
order a play to be ready in six weeks, very much as they would order a 
suit of clothes. The unfortunate playwright casts about for an inspira- 


tion, and rushes off to Paris, where he sees something that may be toned 
down to suit British prejudices. 
pie to his 


without adequate preparation, in a half-cooked fashion. 


Ile makes his arrangements, adapts the 
e, and brings it manager, The latter throws it on the stage 
his luck and to the friendly criticism of not impartial newspapers, and 
hurries the thing through without forethought or preparation, and it is 
cither a hit or a miss, as circumstances turn up. 

But amid all this theatrical chaos one of our theatres—the Prince of 
Wales's 
ducted on radically different principles, 
to the smalk 
with taste and enterprise. 


-stands out as a sample of successful management. It is con- 
In this house everything, down 
t detail, is attended to with intelligence and carried out 
If anything might be said against the manage- 
and little knick- 


knackeries of furniture and upholstery are introduced in excess into the 


ment, it is that attention to detail is sometimes overdone, 

enery and stage decorations, This, however, is a fault on the right side, 
This house is owned, I believe, as well as managed, by Mrs. Bancroft, 
who, as Miss Marie Wilton, has been long a favorite, and deservedly so, 
of the theatre-going public. No one can call Mrs. 
but, for an Englishwoman of our degenerate—theatrically 
degenerate—days, she has talent, and, if she manages the theatre by her 


Jancroft a great 
comedian ; 


own unaided exertions, she has high administrative facultics. For some 
this house h: esteemed the best London, It its 
reputation by its successful performances of modern English comedy as 
exhibited by the late Mr. 
**Ours,” and * Play,” commonplace though they are when put along- 
side of the higher efforts of the last century, hold a fair place among the 
The e ympany of the Prince of Wales’s 
there is on the London boards, and the 
management bas secured what does not exist in any other house in Eng- 
land—namely, that every part, even the most subordinate, shall be well 
rendered, And it is here and in the careful arrangement and furnishing 
of the stage that this house excels. A dialogue between a housemaid and 


time is been in earned 


Robertson, whose plays, ** Caste,” * School,” 


dramatic results of late years, 


has absorbed whatever talent 


a boy in buttons is as well given as an emotional scene between the hero 
and heroine, and the arrangement of the Chippendale chairs and the old 
china of a modern English room is as minutely cared for as the marshall- 
ing ofa great tableau at the Grand Qpera in Paris. Mrs. Baneroft her- 

lf not unfrequently takes the humblest parts, and her husband, who 
ranks high among such comedians-as we have, made a successful‘bit in a 
jecent play given in this house by his rendering of the subordinate cha- 
racter of an English butler on the Continent—a small part for a man of 
his position in the theatrical world, but well worth doing, even as an ex- 
ample of the way in which the management is conducted. 

Of late years En 


1 clish adaptations of successful Freneh pieces have been 
the staple performances in this house. The company made one attempt at 

They tried the ‘* Merchant of Venice,” but it was 
The audiences who delight in Robertson and in 


the * legitimate drama.” 


o.20 . 
ciuliure, 


acon pic uous 


Nation. 


Ile trusts to | 


' still at schoo], attending the lectures of the Collége Bourbon. 
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Anglicized editions of Sardou, are too critical to appreciate Shakspere 
reduced to the Robertsonian level and looked at through Robertsonian 
The ** Merchant of Venice” 
management with great good sense appreciated the situation and replaced 


th by something more congenial to and 


died almost still-born, and the 


Spec tacles, 
* legitimate drama ” more With- 
in the compass of the company. At present they are giving Sardou’s 
** Dora” in an English dress and under an English title, ** Diplomacy.” 
It has been in preparation for many months ; it is elaborately put upon 
the stage, finished to the minutest detail, even to the mechanical fittings 
of the French shutters in the morning-room at Monte Carlo, and it pro- 
mises to have an unprecedented run. It has hit the prevailing sentiment 
of the hour—distrust and suspicion of Russia—and night after night the 
most fashionable people in town go to watch, with the intensest interest, 
the entanglement of the English attach¢’s wife in the meshes of a web of 
political intrigue woven by a Russian agent in the pay ef the Russian 
Government, and the extravagant denouement of the plot by means of a 
Stalls and boxes areengaged for 
indeed, now on the 2d of March, it is almost impossible to 


pair of scented kid glov es. weeks ahead 3 
get seats till 
well on in the spring. The Eastern question may be solved and the 
Russian troops back at St. Petersburg before the London public will be 
tired of seeing the discomfiture of the wiles of Russian diplomacy as 
given at the Prince of Wales’s. 

This unusual success has afforded an opportunity to one of our farce- 
writers, Mr. Burnand, the author of *‘ Happy Thoughts,” to bring out a 
parody of ‘* Diplomacy ” as played at the Prince of Wales’s, and at the 
obscure little theatre called ** The Strand” be has brought out a musical 
skit on ‘* Diplomacy,” which he calls ** Dora and Diplomacy ; 
Woman of Uncommon Scents.” 


or, a 
The story goes that Mr. Burnand ‘‘as- 
sisted” at a performance of ** Diplomacy ” and went home and wrote his 
parody straight off at a single sitting, occupying him all night. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this story, but judging by the texture of the parody 
I can easily believe it. Yet it is amazingly clever, full of points, and 
puns and plays on words, and is acted by three or four of the parodists with 
spirit and success. It promises to have as good a run as the original. 
But, clever though it undoubtedly is, and amusing in its way, it leaves a 
melancholy feeling on the mind thet, if this is the best sort of thing the 
London theatres can produce, Mr. Matthew Arnold is not far off the 
truth when, speaking of one considerable section of the middle and lower 
classes in England, he says, in the Fortnightly Review of this month: ** We 
may partly judge its standard of life, and the nteds of its nature, by the 
modern English theatre, perhaps the most contemptible in Europe.” 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S CORRESPONDENCE, 


Paris, February 22, 


1878, 
IIE influence of Sainte-Beuve has been so important in French litera- 
ture that even the seraps of his work are considered important. His 
literary executor, M. Troubat, has already published his correspondence 
with a princess (Princess Mathilde, the sister of Prince Napoleon, the 
| daughter of King Jerome), and this first volume contained some very in- 
teresting letters. He is beginning now to publish the whole correspon- 
dence of Suinte-Beuve, and has given us a first volume, which extends 
| from 1822 to 1869. ‘Two other volumes will, I am informed, soon appear. 
| There is no preface to the collection of letters ; we therefore do not know 
| on what principle M. Troubat has undertaken his work. We can only 
believe that he has adopted a merely chronological order ; but we are 
surprised that Sainte-Beuve’s correspondence between 1¢22 and 1869 
| has only furnished him the matcrials for a duodecimo volume. Such as 
| it is, it deserves to be read, and it furnishes the proof that Sainte-Beuve 
was during his whole lifetime in a continuous state of development. 
The history of his mind is a long werden, to use a familiar expression of 
the Hegelian philosophy. He is always rising higher, always becoming 
more critical, more exacting towards himself ; his intellectual horizon is 
always expanding. The Sainte-Beuve of 1822 is as different from the 
Sainte-Beuve of the latter part as a schoolboy from a well-formed and 

well-instructed man. 

Sainte-Beuve began life as one of the minor Romantiques, to use a 
| word much employed during the French Restoration. Full of affecta- 
tions, a copyist rather than an original mind, he ended as a great critic, 
capable of judging Romanticists as well as Classicists, invigorated by the 
study of science; and he gave not only to literature, Lut to historical 
science, to philosophy, an impetus which is still felt and will be felt for 
many years, In the year 1822 he was only eighteen years old, and was 
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him in correspondence at that age with an English classmate, whi 
afterwards became a fellow at the University of Oxford. We sex 
him under the influence of what was called then the spiritualist plilo- 
sophy repres nted by M, Cousin, who was giving eloquent lectures at the 


Sorbonne. Spiritualism, under the Restoration, wasa reaction against the 


censualism of the eighteenth century and of the Revolution. ‘ Cousin 


has begun the struggle against this hard and vivacious philosophy called 
sensualism.” In 1858 Sainte-Beuve was of a quite different opinion. He 


wrote in his ‘Causeries du Lundi’ : 


‘4 philosophical iniquity was introduced in 1817 and consecrated in 
the following years. Cousin called the school of the cighteenth century, 
which attached ideas to sensations, the sensualist school To be exact, 
he ought to have said sensationalist. The word sensuilism implies the 
notion of a practical materialism which sacrifices to the senses ; if this 
was true of some philosophers of the eighteenth century, of La Mettrie 
or Helvetius, it could not be applied to Condillae and to his honorable 
disciples, to the ideologues of Auteuil, the Thurots, the Daunous, who 
were sobriety itself. But it is always well to dishonor your adversary ; 
something of it will stick. A more serupulous philosophical honesty 
would have disdained such means, but the audacious personage did not 
care for such trifles.” 


A bitter hatred of Cousin will be found in all the correspondence of 
Sainte-Beuve, and 1 could not help being struck, while perusing atten- 
tively the first two volumes of the ‘Correspondence of Charles Sumner,’ 
which have been sent to me, by the di 





agreeable impression which Sum- 
ner received from his first contact with Cousin. Sumner’s nature was 
naturally open to admiration and sympathy ; but he seems to have dis- 
liked Cousin as soon as he saw him. The most extraordinary letter of the 
new volume of Sainte-Beuve is probably the one which he wrote to Cousin 
in 1843, and in which he aceuses him of having cut the ground from 
under his feet and used documents which he had himself furnished him 
almost confidentially : 

“Tt is evident to all those who have read my second volume of ‘ Port 
Royal’ that if you had allowed me to continue the study of Pascal I 
should have said on the ‘Penstes’ many of the things which you have so 
impetuously seized.” . . ) .) ** Tt was from my hand that you received 
the manuscript in which you read for the first time the letters of Madame 
de Longueville.” 

Cousin published these letters, which Sainte Beuve intended to use, 
and Sainte-Beuve says to him: ‘‘ Now you lay hands on me again and 
help yourself at your convenience.” Cousin, when this letter was writ- 
ten, considered himself the benefactor of Sainte-Beuve, as he had pro- 
cured for him the place of librarian at the Mazarine Library ; neverthe- 
less, Sainte-Beuve Says : 

‘* Because I consented to be helped by you on an important occasion, 
which I cannot forget, I cannot bear such a want of courtesy. At any 
rate, I will complain to yourself and tell you what I feel on the subject. 
All these documents belong to everybody, and everybody is free to pub- 
Jish them ; but the circumstances under which you have done so are such 
that if you had wished to discourage me in a work for which I have never 
asked the encouragement of anybody, you would not have acted ditfer- 
ently.” 

This letter was a “ tickler,” which M, Cousin could not forgive ; the 
philosopher and the critic became from that time secret enemies. It is 
rather painful to go behind the scenes of literature as we witness such a 
struggle : but on this occasion we cannot help siding with Sainte-Beuve, 
though there is not dignity enough in his legitimate anger. 

We could find many other proofs of a certain want of breeding in 
the Romantique of former years. M. Dubois, professor of rhetorie at the 
Collége Charlemagne, who had had Sainte-Beuve among his pupils, beeame 
one of the founders of the Globe, a paper which had considerable reputa- 
tion during the Restoration. He enlisted Sainte-Beuve among his contri- 
butors in 1828. Sainte-Beuve sold his first volume of poetry at that epoch 
for four hundred franes ; he had written also in the Rerue de Paris. 
llis ‘Joseph Delorme’ had some success. Mme. de Broglie deigned to 
say that it was immoral ; M. Guizot, that it was ‘*du Werther jacobin et 
carabin.” (We give the name of carabin, in France, to medical students 
who enter the army as surgeons.) The fricnds of Sainte-Beuve, or rather 
his patrons of the Globe, all became important personages after the Revo- 
lution of 1830, This revolution was partly their work. 
remained in the shade: ‘*To be and to remain out ef everything is my 
wish and my destiny. From time to time, in a critical moment, I throw 
myself on the decisive spot, and then I return to my own paths.” Le 
could not choose a more deserted path than Port Royal ; he left for years 
his active friends, his old Republican friends as well as the doctrinaires 
(such was the name given to the theorizers on constitutional government), 
and lived chiefly with the solitaires of Port Royal. In this morals 


Sainte-Beuve 


litude 
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. 
he did not gain the calm and the serenity of the *tsaints.” Te heexny 
more pugnacious, more jealous of | ndependence In I830 he w 
io M. Villemain : 

** Years even more than travel have taucht me to do without 
neighbors, even when the neighbor is fuil of g s: to belie 
ever in effective friendship, in disi es to see in t play 
with which many are contented, but w ften makes 1 
patient than L ought to be. Friendship, through all this, is surely sweet, 
and it can alone console. But friendship ought to be safe and not ¢ 
plicated with the ticklings of good or bad praise, And vou have shown 
me thatin your case, probably by my own fault, it becomes so complicated. 


IT have no doubt that such remarks were only a just retort. S 


Beuve was far superior to M. Villemain, and Vilk ‘Ain probably would 
treat him to the end like a schoolboy. He could not even bear that Sa 
Jeuve should, at the request of the Countess Christina de Pontanes, writ 
a laudatory article on M. de Fontanes, who had been grand mast. 
French University under Napoleon L., because he, \ main, Ww rrand 
master of the University. Sainte-Beuve tried to flatter w 
and thought, like Horace, that praise ought not to be flattery 

* Et admissus circum pra ! 
‘*But.” he remarks to Villemain, **I have been a Jowrdaud (a | k 
head). To speak frankly, all our great men are a little sp ( 
praise does not disgust them, not even the most delicate of them.” 


The study on * Port Royal,’ which, with all its defects, 
. 


opinion, the most solid title to glory of Sainte-Beuve, 1 


sort of émigré, or exile, during the years in which all his former { 
and companions, Thiers, Cousin, Villemain, Guizot, grew to be t] 

of opinionin France. Paris had become for Sainte-Ber 
place in which to judge the comedy. He was not an actor, he was an 
witness; and he knew the actors too well, he knew what was going on 
hind the scenes, and what petty passions were concealed under the tra 


costumes and masks. He was contented with some modest post of observa 


tion. He had been named conservateur at the Mazarine I brary; in ISt4 
he was elected to the French Academy. Villemain, who was his enemy 
as well as his Minister (the librarians of the Mazarine depend on 1} 


Minister of Public Instruction), sent hin 


of the Legion of Honor, which Sainte-Beuve had refused from his hay 


three years before. * You are,” said Vill the only Academi- 
cian without the decoration, and the public who be present at your 
reception would be astonished.” Upon which Sainte-Beuve replies by 
new refusal. ‘1 cannot,” he says, ‘*see the affair in any other light 
than this, that I contradict myself publicly, and do so because I am 
forced. It is impossible for me, sir, to accept. [have lived men 
(the Jansenists) who sacrificed all in order not to sign a formu] : it 
seemed childish, but they had their idea. I understand these mx n very 
well.” At the same time Sainte-Beuve sent to M. Villemain his resicy 
tion as librarian. The resignation was not accepted, and Sainte-Beu 

kept his post of librarian till 1848, without wearing the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor. His conduct would be more defensible if he had not 
accepted from Napoleon III. the dignity of officer. and even commander, 
of the Legion of Honor. He had, of course, the right to take from Na- 
poleon IIT. what he would not take from Louis Philippe’s ministers : but 


he would have been more consistent if he had refused evervthing froy 
; gy m 


the hands of the mild sovereign who had the great defect in his eves of 


choosing his Ministers of Public Instruction among men to whom Sainte- 
Beuve felt or thought himself superior. 
His opposition to Louis Philippe was only half owing to his republi- 


canism ; it half proceeded from personal anim 
were only partly justified. 


sities and enmities which 
It is painful to see Sainte-Beuve in dishabille 
in this correspondence, to hear the echo of his disputes with the terrible 
Buloz, of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
the Rervve in 1846, and found himself in consequence in a temporary em- 


lle broke off his connection with 
barrassment. He hoped for a moment to make a paper, or review, in 
which he would be « lv independent ; this dream was never real- 
ized. Fortunately, Sainte-Beuve needed very little ; he lived till 1840 in 
When he became, in 1843, a member of the Commis- 
sion of the French Dictionary, lodged as he was at the Institute, as libra- 
rian of the Mazarine, he found it difficult to 


omplete 
a student’s room. 
spend his revenue, and had 


“wrote a line of politics after 
was accused, however, after 1848 of 


to buy rare and curious books. He nev 
1834, when he left the Vatio 


having received sums of money from the secret funds ; but he proved that 


nal z h ? 


the sum found with his name in the papers of M. de Montalivet was for the 
repairs of a chimney, which smoked, in the Mazarine Library. This mis- 


erable affair (the sum in question was only one hundred frenes) cat sed 
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! 11>} i ELIOT ON PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 

ip ( r NA 

: \' i ! ] y \ urnal to a very in- 
‘ | ti change jn tl ‘ of a verv emi- 

tiontst 
\ Is7O 1] ( \ Micl nnouneed that on th 
zx ! 1 Lj M higan 1] a uly ile da 

‘ ! pu ‘ ! Mn » sole id that f the 

n ‘ fin i nv found to be in all respects satis- 
I 

fs \ spr itin 1 University certifi sof having fully 
comp lt pr rd eo in any such pted school might 1 
almitted tot { v without an entrance examination. Three vears 
later an announ rent identical in spirit and purpose, and almost iden- 
tical in form, w made by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
prepa y schools in England. It is to certain comments on these an- 
noun nts tha Ia it to eall at ention, 

In Pi lent Elio innual r rt for 1875-74, p. 11, the following 
\ lo we} ised: 

The University of Michigan, which has no preparatory department, 
. 6 est ° ae . 

d uites of the publie schools of Michigan without examination, 
upon cer ut riven by the local school-boards. The only cheek upon 
t . !-] is retained by the University is the annual visit by a com- 
mit i faculty to every public high-school in Michigan which 
a to Is privi of sending its graduates to the University 
W rut ¢ ination, ‘The faculty must be satisfied from the report of 
1 mm that the school is in good condition. 1// teachers will 
/ / f t ¢ I: won the action of school-boards must necessarily 
j i That the University should have been willing to try so 
i pan @2 if proves that th lack of connection between 
fh j al ft } ber tasti nin Wf man 7 f have l 
, / f ; 

In the last number of the Vorth American R p. 225, President 
hii ( s on tl rresponding announcement of the English 
Unive! is follow 

M m interesting than the local examinations are the exami- 
nations of is and the examinations for certificates recently instituted 
by Oxford and Cambridge acting together through a board made up of 
fourteen members from each university. The schools examined are 

7 h are competent to prepare boys for the universities, and 
th tilicites exempt their holders from the college entrance examina- 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge. This work, though elementary, is strictly 
! vant to the object of the universities so far as it is done for schools 
which prepare for the universitic » « American teachers wil! find 

/ and risficate examinations v ry suqde stir the i method 
rich, with some modifications, would be in many respects appli- 
( f f t haols in #1 United Stat 8, whether private, endow d, or 
/ ( hy are bo for coll } ‘i 
! , r 1 © - pene 2 lx . ; 4 } ; 
Is ] lent Eliot here graciously retracting his hasty condemnation 
izan method, or is this rely an interesting reciprocation of 
ne : " wt ; ; : 
\ fr. I 1 so felicitously described as ‘*a certain condescension in 


C. B. 


SILVER-MEN’S FINANCE, 


ve Tim 
lof min 
, 
\ ini 

+} 

es 

} 

’ 


NATION 


heard a 
‘istic « 

mn on 

a a 

i dining-1 


nversation which 


} 


loose met 


few davs since, a e 


the silver-men’s hods of 


surd, 


send- 


information in 


probable effect of the passage of the Silver Bill 
States bond Ile told her she need not be 
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ation. 





London, and the Government would, of course, be 

hdl coi She then asked how the Governmen 

sary amount of gold coin, if the duties were paid 1 
ita plentiful supply of gold would easily be obtained in the Clearing- 
hous She looked a little surprised at this, and asked what the Clearing- 
Nu was and where it was situated: upon which he said that he 


and was an office to which different 


presentatives at stated periods, who settle 


believed it was in London, ewovern- 
d in gold coin the 
balances due from one country to another, on account of the balance of 
United States and 


a large amount in gold would be 


ments sent re 


Of course, as the balance of trade between the 


} 
tuaie, 


England was now largely in our favor, 





due us, which the Government could easily use for paying the interest on 
s bonds 
Before finishing the conversation, the gentleman said that he was a 
lver-man, and represented his town in the legislature ; but unfortu- 
li 


? 


nd was unable to learn where he lived. 


1. 


I remain, dear sir, yours very respectfully, 
Cuares FE. 


DRooks 


THE NEW FIELD FOR COUNTERFEITERS. 
To tre Eprror or THe Nation: 


[ believe that no mention has heen made by the press, in the 


discussion of the silver question, of an element which may become im- 


portant, viz. : the inducement offered by the present law for surrep- 
titious coinage of silver dollars of full standard value. Under the law, 
the Government realizes a scigniorage of cight or nine per cent. The 


ll amount to be issued by the Mint will keep up 


; nearly to par for 
ime, continuing this high rate of profit. With 


mot 
iC t 


so large a margin 
of profit, and so little danger of detection of a counterfeit equal in weight 
and value to the genuine, surreptitious coinage will be highly remunera- 
‘ur, both in foreign 


slight, as indicated by the fact 


tive, and will undoubtedly oc our own and in 


countries. The expense of coinage is very 
that our nickel coins have been counterfeited with profit. 

Canada and Mexico offer convenient fields of operation, whence the 
coin could be readily distributed with comparative immunity from pun- 


ishment. Large quantities of Mexican silver dollars have been intro- 


duced into the United States, during the present winter, in exchange for 


grecnbacks wanted for purposes cf exchange in Mexico, yielding a 
handsome percentage to the brokers and manufacturers through whom 
they found their way into circulation. 

Is it not probable that this form of counterfeiting will be so extensive 
as to increase materially the $48,000,000 per annum provided for by law, 
and produce a marked effect on the final results of the silver legisla- 


tion ? 
iH. H. Hart. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Notes. 


1) APPLETON & CO, will shortly publish a new work Ly Mr. George 
* DP. Prescott, author of ‘ Electricity and the Electric Telegraph,’ on 
‘The Speaking Telephone and Other Electrical Novelties,’ a subject 
which he also treats, more briefly, in the current Seribner’s, The press 
can hardly keep pace with these marvellous inventions. ——Vol. XV. of 
Scribner's is equipped with an eight-page index, more minute than eny 
of its predecessors. A further improvement would be an indexing by au- 
thors, however condensed (and it would not require much space). For 
instance, Robert Dale Owen’s ** Recallings from a Public Life ” would most 
naturally be sought for under his name.—— Church's Musieal Visitor, Cin- 
cinnati, has begun publishing a translation of Karasowski's ‘ Life of Cho- 
pin,’ which we noticed last summer.—Arehitects, sculptors, builders, 
druggists, wall-paper makers and other manufacturers, as well as all 
those who have caught the ceramic contagion of the day, ought to possess 
themselves of the information contained in the last volume of the Geo- 
logical Survey of New Jersey. Prof. Cook’s ‘ Report on the Clay Depo- 
sits of Woodbridge, South Amboy, and Other Places in New Jersey, to- 
gether with their uses for fire-brick, pottery, ete.,’ makes an octavo volume 
pages, and is accompanied by a large map of the clay dis- 
York, which gives ample promise of being the Stafford- 


nearly 400 
trict nearest New 


shire of America. ——The General Meeting of the American Social Science 
Association for 1878 will be held in Cincinnati, beginning Saturday, May 


PB este bhi mae 











18. The topi ) lready annou la irgzely pol - li- 
eal. t! ly ion ie lown f ‘| vy, and taxation, bank- 
; } SAVINCS- s.t relat 1 {f trover! »>ralwavs 
restricted suffrage, the patent sys 1, intellectual property, ete., « v- 
ne t rest of the time Prof. Benjamin Peirce, Prof. T. M. Co 


Prof. N.S. Shaler, W. T. Groesbeck, S. Dana Horton, Hora 


Bradford, 


Sterne, Gamaliel and IF, B. Sanborn are amongst the best- 
known names of the participants. —— Moore’s * Poetical Works,’ six vol- 
umes in three, and Chatterton’s, two volumes in one, with the usual pre- 
fatory memoirs, are the latest issues of the Riverside edition of the British 


Brooks & Co,, Boston, write us as follows : 
the ‘Primer of Piano-Forte Playing.’ in you 


W ¢ { 











issue, reg xpressed that no translation has ever been made of 
Wieck’s Gesang.’ Evidently the Nation has nodded Wi 
beg to cally ttention to our * Piano and Song.’ a copy of which we 
mail you t As the infallibility of the Nation is generally un jues- 
tioned, \ ype to see last week’s mistake corrected, and should be 
pleas: d to se your columns a review of our translation of * Clavi 
und Gesar 

We instantly comply h this request for a review by pronouncing 
the translation in question poor and unsatisfactory ; and we save our in- 
fallibility by asserting that we were familiar with * Piano and Son ind 


that we weighed our words, when we wrote— not that ** no translation h: 
ever been made” of Wieck’s manual, but that 
that s« me com pe tent person would undertake 


-Mrs. Wister wrot 


the task of translating it. 


e us, March 12, too late f 


Or msertion last 


1 meeting of the Philadelphia Local Committee, 





the first since my letter of February 4 to the Nation, the secretary was 
directed by the committee to request me to state in your columns that it 
was written without the knowledge of the commitice. { have only to 
confirm this myself ; the letter was written entirely on my own responsi- 
bility and shown to no one before its publication. You will o! em 
extremely by viving this note a place this week if P ssible.” 


**Sinee I last wrote to you I have made a very mortifving disco. 





viz.: that chemistry 7s mentioned among the studies of the University of 
Pennsylvania in the Catalogue for 1876-7. I cannot tell how [ came to 
overlook it in the scores of times that IT read over the ‘Course of Instrue- 
tion” ; L opened the catalogue the other day and there it was as if some- 
body had put it there since I last looked, the last study in the Sopho- 
more year: ‘Chemistry, Introduction to Modern Chemistry, Lectures.’ 


“T can account for it only in the same way that 
nine b required by the Harvard female examination and 
speaking of them asseven, by my having be: 





anches as 


l 1 l 
nm constantly indisposed 


since New Year, and very unfit for this correspondence. It is a matter 
of no consequence in itself, or to you, or the public, but of some to me 


and my adversaries, 
—A 


manaces to repair the errors of law-makers is to be 


curious instance of the s¢ if-pre st rving skill with which society 
seen in tl 


accorded in this country to foreign plays, in spite of the absence of inter- 





national copyright. <A foreign novel can be published here by any one, 
but a foreign play cannot be performed here by any one as } as the 
author cares to protect it. As long as a literary work is uny d it is 
the personal property of its author, protected by the commen law, and 


As soon as it ‘dedicated to the 


public ”"—. e., published—it ceases to be the author's except in so far as 


1s 


needing no copyright legislation. 


a copyright act may have given him the control of it : beyond the re: 





of the copyright law he has no rights. dedication 1 


ulres Cilett 
shall be printed and sold over the counter, lik 


2 anyother book. As lon 
then, 


as a foreign author keeps his play in MS., he or his a 


can control its performance here. Such was the view of the k: 


held, and it has just been forcibly affirmed in the United States Cir 
Court in Baltimore. Messrs. Shook and Palmer, as assignees of M. Den 


nery, a Frenchman, and the author of the ‘ Celebrated Case 
running at their theatre, the Union Square, in this city, sought to enjoi 
Gilmore from producing a version of the same 
more alleged that his play was elaborated from the reports and criticisms 
of the French play in the newspapers, and that the plaintiffs and their 


or had by permitting these newspaper reports in so 
ention to this plea, and granted a per- 
petual injunction aguinst the performing by Gilmore of the ‘ Celebrated 


orany col 


the play. The court paid no att 


Case,” so that Messrs. Shook and Palmer 


M. Deanery shall 


rable imitation of it ; 
are assured of the enjoyment of their purchase until 


publish the play, when it will at once become pu 


A second case of superficial similarity has been decided in the 
courts of this city. 


country. 


Hill, of Boston, sought to en- 


Messrs. Tompkins and 


ation. 


> Januarv number of the 4 
by Mr. J 


egests speculations of an 


liamentsof France, 


early decay and death in Frat 


contained the get 


ms of a healthy and w 
the French Parliaments there s ed, at 
a good deal. They Were ancient courts, t] 


dal times, but had been at the same time mod | 
professional bloo 1 «= Their members w \ \ 

at different times engaged in a stru \ \ 
ought to have promised something for ] 


rle always ended badly for the Parl 


monarchy went on increasing ino power mr. f - 
butes a valuable article on the amend: ‘ 
he makes several suggestions to which his 


patent-lawyer lends great weight. The n 


view to diminishing the number of u ss patent i 
the taken 


patents out are fT nve 


‘are never introduced to t | ic by t \ 








means of pushing them, or he finds that 
the market. Henee the Patent Of i \ 
to anybody, but which make the Investig { 
connected with patents very dif i co 7 i Mr. S 
gests the adoption of the English law w s \ 
mall fee within a certain t 
lapsing ¢ f the fee is not ] | i 
land ea ippeara ‘ il \ if 
vears of their isst Of course if t } 
the inventor will pay the f f 
inventor and of the public that 5 
rolls, while to him it makes n 
—The Jnt d fron Re M \ M 
\. H. Stephens to some 1 
nee to himself contained ( 1 Ric} i 
in the North Amerie G | ( : 
federate politicians bear a « 
being taken into account, to t} entertained on t N \ 
inch supporters of McClellan towards certa poll ns at W 
n. Most of all, he seems to have had a grudge : nst M , 
whose statesmanship he calls in q ! | 
is **the corner-stone of the Confed wid 
art ¢ f war he re mit ribes is being verv il i 
by the Vice-President of the Confederacy Gen ° 
lows : ** The war was for pri : trig ] ! f 
these and of their property that the ] } y 
ld always be relied upon when a battle wasin i t 
fighting to be done, they had best be at home attending to tl 
families and interests, As thei: t cel \ to tl } i 
ism, they were as capable of ng vof eir pl net 
with t] lors’ as the com s of who but nal 
SO > x} ng for rank and \ t of In Vv t] perty in a 
. Lh her accus Mr, Stephens of displaying in July, 1865, 
nd in Washington, a req ns coldness ence to the fat 
of Jefferson Davis, then a mm t Fortress Monroe To all these 
ges Mr. Stephens now repli » thre political manner much 
used in Sout] ceneri nag I cins : ting that reminis- 
s such as General Tavlor’s sually i resting,” and, when 
rat sef that { they nt footlights ” which 
lun the stage of hist } i that when not accurate 
t ser no s 1 purpos Het eeds to light up the seene with 
what he savs I 1 footlights * but **mid-dome chandeliers,” in 
the s tain pub'i v h demonstrate that he was him- 
self f the f st pron f the war, and proceeds to declar 
that the 1 tarv theories of a defen of the South by voluntary ralli 
and agricultural di sals of t ittributed to him are but the fig- 





[0¢) 











" { | 1 { ites ition, Not satisfiel with this, he ¢ on 
t I pP h, which was, | ivs, nothing more 
{ ul t that in this country th Vas no such 
| al etl subordination of the adimitted infe- 

lL, v, he declar at t torv of his chillv la- 
iiTerings Jefferson Davis is ** a perfect Munchausen- 

Mir. Stephens) being at the time mentioned himself inp nat 

Port Warren, On this last point the venerable ex-Vice-President of the 
( foderacy seems to have been guilty of a littl quibble, inasmu has the 
the accusation, If it can be said to have had any point, lay in 
the fact of such an interview having taken pla ot the particular date 
of it \s to this, General Taylor now admits that he was mistaken. It 


is a Very pretty symposium as it stands, 
One of the ‘signs of the times ” which has long attracted attention 
in the ecclesiastical world is the tendency to a more liturgical way of 


doing things in the Puritan churches. The liturgical spirit has found its 


ehief revelling-place in the Sunday-school, in which a series of *: concert 


exercises” has been prepared and performed during the past ten or fifteen 
years sufficient to make the most aggressive liturgical reformer stand 
aghast. One can readily imagine how much has been done in this way 


to cultivate the wsthetic mature of the youthful Christians of America. 


Hut it was reserved for the year of grace 1878 to give to the world a ** con- 
cert exercise” combining in proper proportions the wsthetic and the prae- 
tical. It comes to us from a village in Massachusetts, and is circulated 


in behalf of a prominent missionary society which has its headquarters in 
The 
ach with a chorus, all 


* Gospel Songs, No. a 


this city. programme consists of twenty-four items, including five 
of them selected froia the latest hymn- 


’ " ‘ 
] he 


» 


~ 


hymn > 
book of the 
as follows: ** 1. 
responsive [sfe] Psalm Ixxii. 
lias 


spirit, by asking: ** 4. 


‘exercise ” begins 


season, 


Reseue the Perishing. Read in concert 
And then it plunges im 


and 


Singing: 
or %. Prayer.” 


res, with superb disregard of the ecclesiastical tone 


What is the American Missionary Association ?” 


mI it 


T'o this the answer is given by Scholar ** A” that *‘it is an association of 
in 1845, 
What is it doing at the present time ?” 


Christian organized to diffuse a knowledge,” ete., ete. 
Then to which 


Scholar **B” replies: ‘** It sustains fifty-nine churches among the freed- 


men, 
follows: **5. 
men at the South, one church in Africa,” ete. After cach scholar, down 
to“ 
hymn is sung, ** 1 have a Saviour, he’s pleading in glory,” and the next 


G,” has contributed an item to this impressive summary, the second 


question is sprung upon us: ‘7. Low is the money raised 7” to which 


IL” replies : 
fromchurehes . . . a little more than $290,090; but they needed 


** Last year the association received from bequests and 


more than $300,000 to carry on their work successfully "; and ** 1” adds: 
In one colored 
Little 

love 


“The greatest sacrifices are made in the Southern States. 
Sunday-school every pupil gives five cents a month . . . 

colored children, who have hardly respectable clothing, have such a 
for this association that they save the pennies to give into its treasury.” 
This aspect of the ‘* work ” seems to have grown upon the compiler of the 
‘*exercise,” for at this point he introduces an entire page of “ incidents 
from the work among the freedmen,” in the well-known style of the mis- 
sionary magazines ; after which this new Socratic method is applied 
to the case of the Indians, 
beautiful instance of adaptation of part to part afforded by the entire 
The question is: ‘* 14. Does it pay, from the Govern- 
ment standpoint, to Christianize the Little-boy “Q” 
replies : “It has eost the Government $12,000,000 a year on the ave- 
rag to fight the unchristian tribes”; and little-boy 
* Re” answersin prompt response : ‘* It has cost almost nothing to control 
the C 


(with chorus 


It is in this division that we find the most 


programme, 


Indians ? 
for forty years 


whereupon follows “singing by the children 
"1" The adap- 


tribes”; 
‘The mistakes of my life have been many 


iistian 


tation, as we have said, is very neat indeed, but there remains a doubt 
whether tl he 
ment or to the aborigines, 


by * 16. Prayer for the Indians”; after which the worshipping assembly, 


iis musical statement about mistakes applies to the Govern- 


The song, however, is followed immediately 


under the lead of our missionary liturgist, marches unthinkingly ferward 
to ** 17. Can the Chinese be Christianized ?”—a conundrum which we 


loave without its answer, somewhat on the same principle that periodicals 
which publis! 
point. 
liturgical reasons, but to “ replenish the treasury of the A. M. A. 
tia 


1 serial stories make the week’s instalment end at the most 
The programme is issued, as any one can see, not for 
“ee 


refore add a further statement, which we find on the printed slip ac- 


exciting 


‘To make this a suceess, you ought to have thirty 
the treasury of the A. M. A, will receive a replenish- 


ecompanyving if 
Whether 


ing remains to be seen ; but, meantime, what is the effect of such pro- 


c pies.” 
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du and the reverence, and therefere upon 
the 


into the arena of a busy life ? 


tions & 


s this upon the tastes 


morals, of those who are passing to-day through the Sunday-school 


— The ninth volume of the ‘ Archives de la Bastille * (Paris, 1877), edited 
by Frangois Ravaisson, relates to the years 1687-92 of the reign of Louis 
NIV. The documents consist principally of reports of the police, extracts 
from the journal of the lieutenant of the Bastille, and Jetters of the 


dh At 1 
‘ither persons confined for their religious opinions or English spies. 


king an is ministers, his time a large proportion of the prisoners 
were ¢ 
The best known of the former class, whose name appears in this volume, 
is the famous quiciist, Mme. Guyon, Though not actually sent 
Bast 
and memoranda in regard to her case, and the controversy between Féie- 
lon and Bossuet which grew out of it, are numerous. We have room but 
for one, a note of the king to Mme. Maintenon, dated ‘* Mars 1699, a 


midi”: 


to the 
] 
i 


ille til] 1698, proceedings commenced against her in 1687. The letters 


‘*There has just come a courier from Rome, who brings the 
condemnation of the Archbishop of Cambray. [ send it to you in this 
packet that you may see the full details. It Latin ; some lather of 
the Mission will explain it to you. There's an affair finished happily. I 
hope that it will have no more painful consequences for any one. I shall 
say nothing more of it to you at this time; it shall be for this evening.” 


is 


The most of this class, however, were Protestants. 
vious the provisions of the Edict of Nantes had been but laxly enforced, 
and a large number of Protestant pastors especially took advantage of 
this to come from England and Holland to visit their former flocks, to 
their faith, and to administer the religious rites. Not un- 
naturally Louis regarded them as very likely to prove spies of his most 
formidable enemy, William of Orange, and great numbers were arrested 
One of the more interesting miscella- 


lor some time pre- 


eonfirm 


and put to death or imprisoned. 
neous cases was that of Herse, a tailor’s apprentice, described as ‘* un 
petit gargon,” who was condemned to a life imprisonment for saying tha 
he would like to kill the king. 


—The larger part of the volume is devoted to the English spies, and 
considerable light is thrown upon the life of the court at St. Germain. It 
is very evident from these documents that William was far better served 
than James, some of the latter’s most trusted spies being in William’s 
pay, as were also the chief counsellors of the banished king. A striking 
picture is drawn of one of these pretended Jacobite spies, Jones Simpson, 
a Seotchman, making his report to William at Kensington. One 
rather surprised to find amongst them also the name of Vanbrugh, the 
dramatist and architect. He was arrested at Calais for travelling with- 
out a passport, and though nothing seems to have been proved against 
him, he was confined nearly two years, being allowed in the last few 
months to walk in the court-yard on giving £10,000 security that he 
The most singular case is, perhaps, that of 


is 


would not attempt to escape. 
Broomfield, described as *‘ quaker ou trembleur,” who is imprisoned as a 
**suspect ” three or four times within ten years. The following is an 
extract from the journal of M. Du Junca, the lieutenant of the tower, 
concerning him: ‘*On Thursday, January 22, 1702, at 4 p.m, the 
governor having received a command to set M. Broomfield, English and 
quaker, at liberty, on condition that he promise to leave the kingdom as 
soon as possible ; but the king having been informed that he had a valu- 
able seeret for the construction of boats with machinery for moving them 
rapidly (pour aller fort vite) without oars, sails, or horses on the rivers, 
the king desires that he should remain in order to carry out with M. de 
Pointis (chef d’eseadre) this enterprise and the construction of the boats.” 
Nothing seems to have come of this secret, for we find Broomfield again 
in the Bastille three months later. In 1711 he was still a prisoner. The 
tortures used in the Bastille were coniined to the *‘ boots” and ‘‘ water,” 
the latter consisting in the pouring successive pints of water into the 
mouth of the victim. 


—After an interval of four years, Karl Goedeke has published the 
tenth part of his great work ‘Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Dichtung’ (Dresden, 1862-77). In this is concluded the bibliography 
of the German drama down to 1830, and the lyric pocts of the first half of 
the century are taken up. The authors are arranged in a somewhat arbi- 
trary order under their various countries, with short biographical 
The lists of their writings in some cases extend to their maga- 
The Rundschav for February publishes ‘ Letters from 
They were written in December, 1856, when 


sketches, 





zine pieces. 
Paris by Graf von Moltke.” 
he accompanied, as adjutant, the Crown Prince in bis journey to London 
Like the ** Letters from Russia” they originally appeared 


Th: 


and Paris, 
some years ago in a Danish translation in the Dagens Nyhedcr. 
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letters in the Rundschau are printed from a manuscript furnished to the 
litors by Von Moltke himself, Prof, Dr. Daniel Sanders intends issuing 
this vear the first instalments of a Supplement to his Dictionary of the 
' (Lrg nrungsu rlerbuch der deutschen S whe). and 

d to be informed of any errors or omissions in the original work, o1 
of any desirable improvements of any kind. His address is Altstrelitz, 
Mecklenburg Sanders’s us den besten Lebensstunden’ is to be 


brought out by the same publisher (Abenheim of Stuttgart) in gift-book 


stvle.——The first German periodical ever published in Holland appears 
{his year in the interest of the German population of the Netherlands. 


It is called LJollind/sche Nachrichten. 
new philological quarterly, of a 
Beer, by Blom & Olivierse 
——}"rom BL. Westermann & Co. we have Part 19 of * 
Atlas.’ 
minions prior to the taking of Constantinople. 


wholly devoted to the Orient, of which the 


Noord en Zuid is the name of a 
popular character, edited by T. IL. de 
of Amsterdam, and published at Eulemborg ‘ 
Spruner’s Historical 
Three of the four maps show the Mongolian and Ottoman do- 
The previous number was 
series is now finished, and em- 
b’our 
, aie 


ilete this invaluable atlas. The German publisher is Justus Perthes, 


braces fifteen sheets and forty-nine side-maps. more numbers will 


om 
( th} 


Gotha. 


INGLEBY’S SHUAKESPEARE 
INGLEBY, the well-known Shakespeare scholar, h 


of Faraday that 


as been 


| R. C.M 


reminded by a letter ‘it is useful to get one’s scattered 


papers together, with an index,” and he has begun the work by acollection 
of ten chapters, sixon ** Shakespeare the Man,” and four on * Shakespeare 
the Book.” The first chapter treats of the spelling of the poet’s surname, 
and the second of its meaning. There ought to be a third on its pronun- 
ciation. So far as the printed literature of the poet’s age is concerned 


the whole maiter is plain. The books of the poet himself, of Ben Jon- 
son, and all the rest give us his name as a compoun:l of Shate and spear 


(speare). They all spell it so. They sometimes put a hyphen between 


the parts, and they play upon its meaning. They ev idently pronounced 
it as the separate words were pronounced in London, with what we may 
call the French sounds of the vowels. But when we pry into the written 
records of the time we learn that all this is literary or polite int rpreta- 
tion. The real name as spoken in Stratford and ther 
the mouths of the family and their friends Shiksp*r, Siksp'r, Sh gspir 


Shikuspr, Sdckesper, Shackespher, and the like. 


“abouts sounded in 





The rustic clerks have 
exemplified very handsomely the capacities of the English alphabet, and 
have left in the records some scores of spellings, of which Mr. Ingleby 
gives a couple of pages of specimens. The last will and testament of the 
poet still lies there, a little faded and worn since it left his hands in 1616, 
but with bis final signature unmarred and now understood to be Shaks- 
pere, though quite illegible to the uninitiated, and long read by the anti- 
quaries as Shakspeare. 
that modern criticism would rest in the old ways and opinions of the age 
of Elizabeth and James. The pronunciation, indeed, of the Stratford 
folks no one has proposed to revert to, unless, perhaps, ‘*Iligh Life 
below Stairs” may be taken in that sense, when Lady Bab asks, ‘* Did 
you never read Shikspur ?”’ 
But the etymologists have been busy. 


In this state of facts it was not to be supposed 


Who wrote it ? 
Mr. Ingleby thinks five new deri- 
According to these the Stratford name was a 
corruption of the French Jacques Pierre, 7.e. eter, or of the 
Saxon Sigisbert (the Frenchman who printed in 1777 Saxespeart on his 
title-page, and the forger of the ‘ Revels-Books’ of 1605, who writes 
Shaxberd, spelt wer than they knew), or it may have been the German 
Schachsburh, 7.e. Isaac’s-bury, or Celtic Schaespeir, ¢.e. Dry-legs, or 
Lapus Biragus, the name of a Florentine historian from whom the ety- 
mologist hopes the family were descended. 


“‘Shikspur ? Shikspur ? 
vations worth mentioning. 
James 


The biographical antiquarians are, however, the most successful inno- 
vators. As long as they read the signature of the poets will Shaks- 
peare, many of them insisted on using that spelling: and now they insist 
on Shakspere. Mr. Furnivall, the director of the ‘* New Shakspere So- 
ciety,” has the following remarks, as a sort of christening speech in the 
prospectus of his new society : ‘‘ Though it has hitherto been too much to 
ask people to suppose that Shakspere knew how to spell his own name, I 
hope the demand may not prove too great forthe imagination of the 
And he finds this flout worth repeating 
Mr. Ingleby makes 


members of the new society.” 
to the 


serious answer that there was no such thing as orthography or stan- 


in his introduction ‘Leopold Shakspere.’ 


* ‘Shakespeare: The Man and the Book. Being a Collection of Occasional Papers 
on the Bard and his Writings. Part L. By C. M. Inziedr, M.A.. LL D.. V.P.RS.LO 
London : Tribner & Co. 1877 


ation. 


dard spelling in the poct’s t ; i varia s by ‘ 
dozen, which he | found ef J } / ] 
others, as well as thos f S s { ri! ! brother ( 

l vl | I 
< i to } 1) Y } Mi lvur } 
his quip, if « \ ra is 1 . 
of a student of these times t ippose S | \ 


know only one wavy ol 


spelling his name. Most such 


with Mr. Ingleby to use the form which was | thes Ly 
friends, approved by himself in his two printed dedicati to | 
Southampton, and which, with hardly an exception, was adopted by 
printers, viz., Shakespeare, So says Halliw ind Ww it 
ration, are the great Cambridge edition; the Amu in edition f W 
Iludson, Furness: the English ‘*Shakespeare Society,” t CG 
** Shakespeare-gesellschaft,” and the great | Nev 
always be some, and those of the best, who will | 
Stratford spelling and thetr own eyesigh \ , 
always write Chauvin for Ca hi and S ; \ 
we find the matter discussed, it does not seem to | \ 1 cont 
about 

There is, however, a point of view which we do not. tind i 1. 
from which a ray of light ms to be t mwa by f 


deep into the character of the } 


well the man who comes back from the city with } 


a fashion as his coat, the Smith who has be Sinvth, the D 

has become De Laney, the Kittle who hia iN Hi 

creat dramatist some of that blood in his veins? Hl 

llerald’s College to issue a coat of arms to his father down in Stretford 


Was the change from Sharper to Shake-speare another . | 
turned to Atrometus, so that his m 


line n : . \ 
sound ? 

Mr. Ingleby’s third chapter is on the pooct’s bit \ f zr the 
tradition, Chapter iv. points out that a large part of t plays a rad 
out of earlier plays, or other works, with so free a hand that the earlier 
authors might in some sense lay claim to them. Chapter v. is on “the 


portraiture of Shakespeare.” Mr. Ingleby here gives us mainly dest 


tive criticism. He holds that a large part of every portrait is subjective 


contributed by the painter from his own ideals, lL that no one has given 
us a Shakespeare from a worthy ideal. Ih ts asa strosity 
engraving whose likeness Ben Jonson vouches for, prot nees the Strat- 
ford bust c/ownish, and the late American portraiture by Ward fe and 
untrue. ‘* We ne’er shall look upon his like ag "The artists will not 
fail to retort that what a critic sees in a work of is la v sul tiv 
contributed by the eritic from ideals of his own f Mr. Ingleby ean- 
not see Shakespeare in accredited portraitures, so much the worse for M 
Ingleby. It would be a good work for the New Shaksp Society cis 
us copies of all the portraitures of the pr with complete ac l of all 
that is known and all that has been conjectured about them. Is it's 
legious to ask whether it is wholly impossi to verify thi }» ion 
that the Stratford bust is from a death-mask ? Would not the present 
age permit a tender and reverential scientific examination of t ve of 
Shakespeare ? 

One of Mr. Ingleby’s incidental remarks in this chapter is qu ge 


gestive as the maindiscussion, ‘* There is scarcely a poet of S 


time,” he says, *‘ above medio rity who has not written com 


We do not 


be,” he 


verses on his fellows, know of a h verses by 
** Can 10 


despised ; that he was too humble 


single copy of suc 
} ‘6 ¢ 4+) ) 
adds, that the p rpl 


» be selected a 


” invited to become the ¢ 


Shakespeare.” iver Was evidently 
sul ject of mucl 
of 
hazarded—heterodox, certainly, but 
fertile in that 
kind of production. He was certainly accessible both by position and tem- 

per. If he 
hould 


as We shoul 


i 
eulogy in those early times, or to | 
Another s 


perhaps worth printing—that the great dram 


another ?” lution may be 


not 





‘fist Was 


had been facile and happy, throwing off such brave lines of praise 


ib 
look for from him who in Midsummer 


N wh t's Dre am de- 


scribed the poet and complimented the queen, it is not in human nature 


to neglect them. The fact is, let us say, thata sense of fitness, of con- 


gruity between character, circumstances, and speech tyrannized over his 


imagination, and that the Stratford peasant and London actor speaking 


in his own person about real matters was not on any lofty plane, and 
could not talk a he wer The sonnet was the key with which he un- 
ke Lhis heart. But the sonnets are on the whole unimaginative, repe- 
titious, barren. The poems are also on a low plane ; their most striking 
quality is ela and aceurate realistic observation. They seem to 

hard Thackeray's early work, It is only when Shakespeare 
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j wil! ! nea if das a question 
\ taken for granted that it i privil to feel the ** penaltie of 
\, ' t} ' f , le of thinking not unnatural in 
\ if ! Arden iat in this vein runs the old 
of Abelard 
0 
| 
i l ; 1 
ihent l ! l n ot inet exlvi. 1, 2 
M earth these rebbel powres that thee 
| / f ! he proposes, on the suggestion of Mr. Brae, to read 
/ 1, carrving out the thought in sinfu/ with a certain barren 
‘ n perhaps not altogeth out of place in interpreting the son- 
But Mr. th bys own rrestion, Seat of, is far better. The talk 
of a ma vand its walls, and seat is also Shakespearian 
! in jingle of ! Mr. Ingleby’s main point is, however, that array 
meat - ‘, In the other pa yes he defends difficult readings of 
t ». if not always quite conclusively, yet so as to show that they 
( sort of , Which i ood work. Our thanks to Mr. 


NOVELS,* 


ry of Avis’ is mai count of the unhappy married life 


of a young New-England woman who was fond of painting. She 
had not the usual feminine accomplishments—or, at least, what are com- 


i 
idered usual accom 


r, managing 


of cooking, 
the 
would never have known 


the plishments, a knowledge 


servants, etc.—and consequently she made 
juaintance of various forms of misery that she 


let her 
sand the faults of the “help.” 


if she had lived in her father’s house and Martha-like aunt see 


the dinner She was well aware of 


her ignorance of practical things, and after six years of study abroad she 
eame ba to this country with the intention of eschewing matrimony 
nd of leading her own independent life of artistie work ; but fate pre- 
vailed over this resolution in its usual way. It was the handsome young 
tutor in the coll owon her hand; and it was not so 


in the town wl 
his appearance, and of his ‘* musical,” ** vibrant,” 
» as the fact that he to the 


led, that persuaded her reluctantly to man 


wars on her account 
This 
the wedding to have a nature 
Lh he 


wife pay the bills by sell- 


went 


| was wounm ry him. 


Philip Ostrander, turned out after 
that corr fair exterior. was selfish ; 
he let hi 


complained of his food on no gre 


sponded but ill with his 


d men unexpectedly 


r her pictures ; he 


to dinner: 


ater provot ation 


than that the eream was sour, the steak cold, and the cracked wheat 
When the babies came, Avis had no time for painting. More- 
ovel transpired that Ostrander had been engaged to a girl in his country 


home, who, alter he had jilted her, had married another man who mal- 
so that her professional calls as a book-agent at the Ostran- 
' Worse 
young woman, a friend of: his wife’s, when that lady was sick 
hi 


In 


were doubly terrible. than this, Ostrander flirted with a 


up-stairs; 


and then rs came to a crisis, 


Chis brief recital by no means exhausts the gloomy incidents of the 
story, which ends with Avis’s married life a failure and her power of 
painting gone. Under the guise of fiction the book is really a protest 


rrainst marriage. If Avis had not aecepted Ostrander, she might have 


painted pictures and become famous, instead of wasting her life in 
au. Story of Avi By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of *‘ The Gates Ajar.** 
Bust¥n ; James KR. Gegood & Co. 1877 
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' 


ok’s bills, her babies’ clothes, and her husband’s se 


struggles with « 


ishness As it was, she sacrificed her life by a great mistake, and not 
only is the world poorer in not having her paintings, but her married 
I ’ 0 cheer the ! ntal reader Mis Phelps has 

n Lapt pupil (ico) Eliot, not so much in point of style 
(fort Lmericean author, although she apparently strives to get the right 
eXpl { the accurate epithet more frequently eccentric and 
prov | than successful), but with regard to detestations of modern 
sO \ Phe influence of the greater novelist is to be seen on every page, 


to wonder whether this novel would have been 


Not that Miss Phelps is a 


fair 


‘march’ had not appeared. 


so that it may be 
* Midd 
plagiatist ; she has merely seen the literary value of men’s selfishness and 
n her book to condemn it as it deserves. The incidents are all 
probable enough ; no ordinary 
? 


} 


written if 


has writt 
observer can have failed to collect a large 
mss of corro 


orative testimony of the unhappiness of many marriages, 
it what Miss Phelps gives no place to is the fact that Avis’s own love for 
her husband, which survived his careless treatment of her, could not have 
consolatis 


int 


reader’s sympathy 


Ll to give her some m. Then, too, ther 


is & monotony in 
heerful- 


affection, humor, or chee 
Dorothea is 


the 


rlude of 
for 


nisery which is without 
1 


that the New-England 


] 
rach. 


their unfortunate setting, the ges Which describe 


Avis’s 1 to lose 
re are bursts of truth, and of rarely expres 
the 


invention isin no way the author’s strong point, her imagination relieves 


passa 


freedom are excellently done. 


lift the 
though 


cluctance her unwedded 


ed truth, which 
| And, 


book far above mere record of conjugal infelicity. 


ients she has s 


the sombre monotony of the sordid inci trungz together for 


the confusion of men. Avis was a fine woman, and she married a man 


wi! 


who was but a poor creature, but it will be hard by writing novels to 
prevent men from wanting to marry, and if women make the wrong choice 
In fact, Avis ought to 
have applied for a divorce the moment ‘** he came home from the | 
still 


strike a few chords for him upon the pian 


it is not fair to throw all the blame on the men. 
clure- 


over-wearied, holding out his thin hands, and asked her to 


room 
, saying, as he did so: 


‘*Tfarmony, harmony! Avis, Iam spent fora touch of harmony.’” 


No one could have been happy with suc 


h an affected man. But, seri- 


and full 


rests on the solid ground of fact ; it is only a pity that the e 


1 


ously, the story, although a painful one f petty exaggeration, 
of the 
‘should be so much injured as it is by the unnaturalness of Os- 
and vice, of a 
The 


romantic 


ect 
whol 
trander, who has all the faults, this side of wife-beating 
married man, and by the unrelieved wretchedness of the heroine. 
days have gone by, apparently, when young people will get 
ideas of life from novels. 
Nevertheless Mr. Justin MeCarthy plods the beaten track. 

off a 
to s¢ 


entertainment 


Ile turns 

novel as patiently as a bricklayer will lay bricks, and it is curious 
e what a lifeless history of inanimate beings he puts together for the 
of readers. It seems hardly polite to call the book 
‘* wooden,” yet there is no available adjective that so nearly sums up the 
impression that Mr. McCarthy's novels leave. Ile brings young people 
into his books who fall in love with one another, and he introduces all 
the **local color” which he has at hiscommand. He writes easily, and 
turns neat paragraphs with a little quotation from Uhland, or Tibullus, 
or the last French novel with perfect ease, and still the story never rises 
above an arid level. The puppets are all dressed in the newest fashion ; 
the play of the ** Danicheffs” is mentioned, bringing the events described 
times, but these factitious aids Breathe no life into 
There is one chapter, 


down to the very latest 
the unreal beings whose loves are here recorded. 
describing an election riot, which is comparatively life-like, but the rest 
of the story, which is without any imagination and is put together by 
careful invention and with painful literalness, seems more unreal than a 
fairy-tale. 

*The World Well is not exactly pleasant reading. Its author, 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, has already in other books shown her dislike of 
English society, but in this novel it takes the form of almost violent 


abuse, and although the incidents she describes doubtless find frequent 


‘ 
ost 


confirmation in fact, the impression the reader receives is rather of the 
writer’s virulence than of her careful study of mankind. There is a 
worldly mother whose worldiiness, in the lack of other human qualities, 
becomes monotonous ; there are young gir!s who are not wholly worldly, 


‘Miss Misanthrope: A Novel. By Justin MeCarthy, anthor of * A Fair Saxon,’ ‘ Lady 
Judith,’ * Linley Rochford, ete., ete... New York : Sheldon & Company. 18°77. 
*The World Well Lost: A Novel. By Mrs, E. Lynn Linton, author of * The Atone- 


ment of Leam Dundas,’ * Patricia Kemball,’ ete. With illustrations.’ Philadelphia: J. 
DB. Lippincott & Co. 2. 
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ither of the family is away, and from the first it is an easily- | 
et that he is in prison. The discovery of this disgrace, after he ha 
rved out his sentence and returned home, complicat: v of 
love-making has already made, a confused state of affair nearly 





breaks a number of young hearts. In one of the cases, however, fidelity 
wins the day, and the young couple start off to the convenient colonies to 
begin life there ; for in parts of Australia a previous condition of servitude 
is po sibly not considered to entail disgrace. The revolt of these people 
against social laws by no means undoes the impression of general worth- 
lessness and ¢ orruption that the book leaves on the reader’s mind, and it 
is hard to avoid feeling that Mrs. Linton’s pen has been more venomous 
than was actually necessary. Her asperity resembles the spite of a clever 
woman more than it does righteous indignation against great wrong. In 
point of literary skill Mrs, Linton overtops most of the writers of the 
ordinary run of novels, but it may be questioned whether this sort of 
composition gives her the best opportunity to express what she has 1 
say. Jler cleverness, however, often inspires her with inventions that 
duller novelists struggle for in vain. 

Merely to call ‘ ** Cherry Ripe ”’ one of the poorest of recent novels | y 
no means does justice to the exceptional qualities that have contributed 
tothe composition of this extraordinary book. It gets its name from what 
the author calls ‘*the old talismanie song,” which rises to the he: 
lips at almost every important crisis of her eventful life. It would be 
hard to contradict the assertion that this young woman was absolutels 
feeble-minded. Her words and deeds were probably meant for the tokens 


of tender innocence, but they are absolutely ineredible. The reader is k pt 
in a state of indignation or guilty enjoyment over some enormous sean- 


dal, which proves in the end to be nothing—after the fashion of some 
old French stories, in which the interludes are enlivened by merry 
riddles that shock the hardiest reader, but are all in turn shown to be fre 


from any taint of offence. Adam Montrose marries suddenly the heroine 


who appears to be in love with a dashing row’, and when she finally 
elopes with him the husband’s indignation seems only too well founded 
Ile determines never to see her again, and tries to forget her: 1 it j 
only by her appearance in his rooms at the same time with hei ipposed 


lover that the truth becomes known. She has, meanwhile me mad, 
and the vicious lover is at the point of death; but before he breathes his 
last he manages to set matters straight. The precise complication that 
he unravels need not be stated here, but the reader ean rest assured 
for the small sum of fifty cents he will get a large and varied as 

of silly talk, vicious love-making, and second-rate fashiona gossip of 


the disreputable sort. As to the style in which the book is written, 


ean be made clear by a single short quotation, It is thus, for instar e, 
that the Parisians are described in an outburst of uence Ww 


** And so it is that her children, though oftentimes in their mad and 

senseless fury they turn upon and rend the bosom that warmed 

nourished them, yet love her with a deep and ex ling love that 

stronger than the love of wife and home and children: that she is the 

idol of their youth, maturity, and old age; and that she is the very core 
I 


their heart; so do they die with her name upon their lips.” 





‘Erema ; or, My Father’s Sin,’ is a very different sort of novel. It 
contains a most ingenious plot concerning a young girl who, before she is 


twenty-one years old, baflles some most accomplished villains and clears 


her dead father’s name from the suspicion of murder. The reader's in- 
terest in the heroine carries him through the languid pages in which Mr. 
Blackmore leisurely narrates the obstacles that stood in her path, and the 
means she took to get round them. Most of the light that is thrown on 
the mystery comes from people who are particularly long-winded in say- 
ing their say, so that it is a tolerably sandy road that the reader has to 
plod along. It is also a devious one. The seene changes from the Rocky 
Mountains to various parts of England, and back again to this country 





and there is a great multitude of persons introduced; buat it is n 
Mr. Blackmore’s style, much as that has been praised, nor yet the variety 


**Cherry Ripe!** A Romance. By the author of ‘Comin’ Thro’ the R; 
* The Token of the Silver Lily... New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878 

*Erema ; or, My Father's Sin: A Novel. By R. D. Blackmore, author of ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ ‘The Maid of Sker,’ ‘ Cripps, the Carrier,’ etc, ete." New York: Harper & 
Brythers. 1878 
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M. Léon Cahun is a writer who seeks 





his better-known countryman, put, alt \\ 

cident and adventure, the: re plenty of | 

racy and even for his erudition, and t rea t] cat «2 

Blue Banner,’ gets the impression that it is pretty s 

offered him. The story describes the adventures of a f ve 
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bad d s of Eng | | c #4 \ y’ gives 1 
no mere « nbs g 1 of the great 
and good, as is sometimes done by ignobler writers ; he serves up huge 
lumps of entertainment in the shape of elopements, smuggling, and 
various kinds of villany, which are all narrated in a good-natured, amus- 
ing fashion, and Sir Randal Roberts follows in just the same track. 
What the book shows more conclusively than anything else is the extreme 
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ty f the habit of novel-writing, Americans 

form lel h part from the rest of the 

1 «l t! | i to liter . but here are two 

! Is unartistic, that ¢ thei 
. , if a 

1) ay’s ( tren el that would | been 3 h better 

1 livid n half-a-dozen separate volum As it 

vl { tory strays somewhat uneertainly from the fate of on 

( lt ut of another, so that confusion is the result; and an amusing, 

fashioned novel, written with considerable humor, fails to leave the 


most satisfactory impression upon the reader, Doubleday himself was a 


sort of Micawber who dicd in a debtor’s prison, leaving his children to 
make their way in the world as best they could. Their experiences are 
crowded incon gruously together and make a thick, incoherent book, of a 
kind that was more common a few years ago than it Is now. Still, ion 


is a good deal of entertainment to be got from it by those whose tastes 


are not wholly enslaved by the most recent records of violent flirtation 
‘Souci,’ on the other hand, is a novel of the modern school filled with 
ripturous passion and high-strang romance, and colored by a good deal of 


what is called ** word-painting.” There is hardly a character in the book 
who is not the victim of some tremendous emotion, and often of two or 
three at the same time, so that the reader is kept for ever on the rack of 
uncertainty as to whether the straying lovers, who are for the most part 
wonderful hands at singing and playing the violin, are goi 


reads something like the work of a 


ig to mect, 
It is, perhaps, fair to say that the story 
chastened ** Ouida ’—in other words, of a writer who prefers to write about 
reat geniuses, but with moderation unknown to the more famous writer 

‘Mignon’ 


in wind and limb, fell i 


tells how Sir Tristram Bergholt, aged forty-six but sound 
1 love with the youthful Mignon, and, by means 
of promising to help a r brother, married her. She eares nothing for 
him, however, and flirts in a way that would fill Miss Irene MaeGilli- 
iddy’s soul with horror, The young minx is as hard and unloving a 
creature as ean be found in fietion until her beauty is destroyed by a 
painful accident, She takes this occasion to reform—her lover fleeing 
this—and when her good looks are marvellously restored 
The whole book is decidedly rowdyish 


from her after 
she persists in avoiding mischief. 
in tone, but it contains some not bad sketches of fast socicty. It belongs 
to a set of novels that have one stereotyped form of character, plot, and 


incident ; and it is not a form that deser 


ves praise, but it is sure to find 
favor with a class of people who will overlook loudness of tone in a book 
if they can only find description of flirtation and amusing conversation, 

‘Behind the Arras’ is a 
A practised littCrateur does not lavish two mysterious 


It may safely be assumed that the author of 
young writer, 
strangers, two disappearances, a murder and a trial on one plot. The 
writer is as evidently an American, who for reasons sufficient to her own 
mind selects her characters and lays her scene in England among people 
of rank and fortune. It is, however, given to few of us to construct 
giraffes out of the depths of our moral consciousness, and it is manifest 
that Miss Neville has not seen the society she deseribes. We believe it 
was Sir Walter Scott who, while he was writing *‘ Rokeby,’ went to the 
scene of his poem that he might examine most carefully the external 
aspect of the place, its rocks, trees, foliage, wild-flowers, and all those 
things which in Scotland he knew by heart, not trusting to his general 
knowledge of the country to secure him from anachronisms. For lack of 
such eare the first description of English scenery in this book fails i 
verisimilitude, and the same defect disables the accounts of habits sn 
manners. Young English ladies of wealth and title rarely ‘tidy ” their 
rooms or make their own beds; they have not the habit of steady 

wing or of making their own dresses, and girls of seventeen do 
not lead the conversation at their father’s table. It is common in 
America—not among the English peerage—that children should be 
‘adopted ” and brought up in families not their own, yet Miss Neville’s 
heroine aud one of her minor personages are in that position, Altogether 
it is an unreal work to which we are introduced, and the characters are 
**such stuff as dreams are made of.” This is inevitable under the cir- 
cum:tances, and we invite Miss Neville, in future writings, to use her 
facility in testifying of that which she has seen. If she will go deep 
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of human life and human nature she will find 
abundant springs of interest ; whereas, though cleverness is shown, this 


enough into the sub-soil 


book is mere drift. 

[t really would bo simpler for critics, and no doubt equally instructive 
to their readers, if novels were classed and numbered, with due descrip- 
tion of each category—as, for instance, we should simply say of a certain 
hook: * This is a No. 1 novel,” and, turning to his list of references, the 
‘eader would find ** No, 1—an old-fashioned love-story,” and, running his 
eye along, would see ** No, 2—unnatural view of life and events, sup- 
posed to be adapted for Sunday-schools and serious readers” ; ** No. 5— 
originality and freedom of thought the intention ; vu coals and slang 
the result”; or, ** No, 4—diseussion of moral and social problems, with- 
out reference to facts of any kind.” This simple plan not being yet in 
general use, we are obliged to say that ‘An American Girl and her Four 
Years in a Boys’ College’ describes the triumphs of a young lady who has 
seats woncerful health and strength, and noble faculties, so that she 
makes her way unimpeded (the slight disagreeablenesses which she encoun- 
ters are hardly impediments) through all hindrances of creed and custom, 
and obtains a distinguished position in ‘‘one of our best colleges.” She 
skates, shoots, rescues young men from drowning, chops wood for exer- 
cise, refuses hapless young tutors who fall victims to her charms, is struck 
Her lover 
hair should 


by lightning and consequently engaged to be married. 
a weak worldling, who would prefer that her gowns and her 
be longer, misbehaves, and she frees herself from him and enters a medi- 


proves 


eal school. There are some peculiarities of expression about the book, as 


where the American girl's eyes are described as ‘‘ blue in the — and 


, 


gray in the shadow ” ; and it may be briefly ranked as a No. 4. 

Prose and Verse: Wumorous, satirical, and sentimental. Thomas 
Moore. With Notes edited by Richard Herne Shepherd, and a Pre- 
face by Richard Henry Stoddard. (New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 1877.)—Time’s revenge upon an author may be regarded as com- 
plete when his poorest things are reprinted to punish him for having 
written good ones. Two editors have done their best for Moore’s ** un- 
collected writings,” but they have, after all, brought forward no good 
reason for the collection. The verse in this book is of the poorest—the 
very lees of wit and fancy ; while the prose consists jargely, as Shelley 
said of Southey’s conversation, of “long extracts from forgotten writers 
ya man now living who can 


” 


on unimportant subjects.” There is scarcely) 


take an honest interest in the claims of Lord Thurlow as a poet, or of 
Madame de Souza as a novelist ; and though the Greek Fathers are in- 
trinsically more interesting, the dapper little Irish poet treats them as if 
Mr. Stoddard, indeed, musters courage to pronounce 


; but though we regret to differ from that 


they were not. 
this contribution ‘‘ excellent ” 
gentleman in a matter of theological literature, we should call it a trivial 
and valueless essay. Poorer than any of the reviews, even, is the comedy 
of “*M. P. ; or, The Blue-Stocking” ; and the reader’s respect for Moore 
revives a little on being told (p. vii.) that he himself called this play 
‘*contemptible.” The only part of the book that deserves printing or 
reading is comprised in the last thirty pages, containing ‘* Notes for Life 
of Lord Byron, printed from the original MS.” These notes are of much 
interest ; they were deciphered with great difficulty, it is stated, from a 
quarto manuscript book of Moore’s ; and every student of Byron will be 
glad that they are preserved. Could these few pages have constituted 
the whole book, its value would have been more than doubled ; for, as it 
is, many readers will fall asleep by the way, and never reach them. 
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